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THE TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA 



'All the unsigned footnotes in this volume are by the 
writer of the article to which thej are appended. The in- 
terpretation of the initials signed to the others is: I. 6. 
= Israel Gollancz, M.A.; H. N. H.= Henry Norman 
Hudson, A.M. ; C. H. H.= C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 



PREFACE 

By Israel Gollancz, M .A. 

THS FIllST EDITION 

TTie Two Gentlemen of Verona first appeared in the 
Folio of 162S, where it immediately follows The Tempest^ 
and occupies pp. 80-88; no evidence exists for an earlier 
edition. A list of the Dramatis Personam, ^^The Names of 
all the Actors," is given at the end of the play. The text 
is on the whole free from corruptions; the most remark- 
able errors occur in II. v. 1 ; HI. i. 81 ; V. iv. 129 ; where 
•'Padua" and "Verona" are given instead of "Milan." 
These inaccuracies are probably due to Shakespeare's MS. ; 
the poet had evidently not revised this play as carefully as 
his other early efforts. 

Several critics are inclined to attribute the final scene to 
another hand ; it bears evident signs of hasty composition, 
and Valentine's renunciation comes as a shock to one's 
sensibilities. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
theme of Friendship vertus Love was not uncommon in 
Elizabethan literature; perhaps the best example is to be 
found in the plot of Lyly's Campaspe^ where Alexander 
magnanimously resigns the lady to Apelles. Shakespeare 
in his Sonnets xii, xu, XLn, makes himself enact the part 
of Valentine to his Protean friend : — 

*^ake all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 
What hast thou tiien more than thoa hadst before? 
No loYe^ my love, that thou mayst true love calL 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this more." 

DATE OF COMPOSITION 

The only allusion to the play previous to its insertion in 
the First Folio is in the PaUadis Tamia, 1698, where Meres 
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Preface TWO GENTLEMEN 

places it first among the six comedies mentioned. Its date 
cannot be definitely fixed. The following general consid- 
erations place it among the earliest of Shakespeare's pro- 
ductions, i.e. circa 1590-1692: — ^the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the characters; the unnaturalness of some of its 
incidents, especially the abrupt denouement; the finely fin- 
ished regularity of the blank verse, suggestive of lyrical 
rather than of dramatic poetry, and recalling the thoughts 
and phraseology of the sonnets (I. i. 45-60 and Sonnets 
ucx, xcv; IV. iv. 161 and Sonnet cxxvn) ; the alternate 
rhymes; the burlesque doggerel; the quibbles; and the 
fondness for alliteration. 

SOURCES OF THE PLAY 

The greater part of the play seems ultimately derived 
from the Story of the Shepherdess Filismena in the Diana 
of Montemayor (a Portuguese poet and novelist, 1620— 
1662). Bartholomew Yonge's translation of the work, 
though published in 1698, was finished some sixteen years 
before (cp, Shakespeare's Library ^ ed. Hazlitt, vol. I. part 
i.). There were other translations of the whole or part of 
the romance by Thomas Wilson (1596-6) and by "Ed- 
ward Paston, Esquire" (mentioned by Yonge). 

Probably Shakespeare was not directly indebted to 
Montemayor; as early as 1584—6 a play was acted at 
Greenwich "on the Sondaie next after newe yeares daie at 
night," entitled The History of Felix and Philiomena; 
where Felix is certainly the *'Don Felix" of the Diana^ 
and "Philiomena" is a scribal error for "Filismena." 
Shakespeare's play may very well have been based on this 
earlier production. 

Bandello's Novel of Appolonius and Sylla^ which was 
translated by Richie (1581), may have suggested certain 
incidents (cp, Hazlitt's Shakespeare's Library , Vol. I. part 
i.) ; Sidney's Arcadia (Book I. ch. vi.) may possibly be the 
original of Valentine's consenting to lead the robber-band, 
and the speech at the beginning of the scene (V. iv.) in 
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OF. VERONA Preface 

praise of Solitude may also have been suggested by a pas- 
sage in the same book. 

THE FOBM OF THE PLAY 

In order to understand the form of The Two Gentlemen 
— ^probably the first of Shakespeare's plays dealing with 
love-intrigue — ^the reader must remember that it links itself 
to the pre-Shakespearean romantic dramas based on Ital- 
ian love-stories; but these earlier dramas are rare. The 
best example of the kind extant is without doubt a very 
scarce production, registered in the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company 1684 (and printed soon after), entitled 
**Fidele and Fortune: the Receipts in Love discoursed in 
a Comedie of ij Italicm Gentlemen, tramlated into Eng- 
lish** (by A. M., Le. probably Anthony Munday). This 
crude effort may certainly be regarded as one of the most 
valuable of the prototypes of the Shakespearean romantic 
plays; it has hitherto been strangely neglected; (cjp. Ex- 
tracts, printed by Halliwell in his Illustrations to the Lit- 
erature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ^). One 
is inclined to think that Shakespeare is indebted for some- 
thing more than the title of his first love-play to The Two 
Italian Gentlemen, In this connection it is perhaps note- 
worthy that Meres, as early as 1598, and Kirkman, as late 
as 1661, mention Shakespeare's play as The Gentlemen of 
Verona. This was perhaps customary in order to distin- 
guish it from Munday's translated drama. 

FORWAED-LINKS 

The play contains many hints of incidents and charac- 
ters more admirably developed in later plays; e.g. the 
scenes between Julia and her maid Lucetta at Verona an- 
ticipate the similar talk between Portia and Nerissa at Bel- 
mont; Julia's disguise makes her the first of Shakespeare's 

1 Halliwell printed certain scenes in order to illustrate the witch- 
craft in Macbeth; it is remarkali)le that he did not notice the real 
value of the play. 
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best-beloved heroines, Portia, Jessica, Rosalind, Viola, 
Imogen; Valentine's lament (Act III. sc. i. U, 170-187), 
with its burden of ^^banished," is heard again as Romeo's 
death-knell; the meeting of Eglamour and Silvia at Friar 
Patrick's cell suggests the meeting-place of the two star- 
crossed lovers at Friar Laurence's. 

Launcelot Gobbo owes much to his namesake Launce, 
and something also to Speed, whose description of the 
various signs whereby one may know a lover finds develop- 
ment in the character of Benedick. 

DUKATION OF TIME 

The Time covered is seven days on the stage, with 
intervals between scenes and acts : — ^Day 1 : Act I. sc. i. and 
ii. ; interval of a month or perhaps sixteen months {cp. iv. 
1-21). Day 2: Act I. sc. iii. and Act. II. sc. i. Day 3: 
Act II. sc. ii. and iii. ; interval, Proteus's journey to Milan. 
Day 4j: Act II. sc. iv. and v.; interval of a few days. 
Day 5 : Act II. sc. vi. and vii. Act III. and Act IV. sc. i. ; 
interval, including Julia's journey to Milan. Day 6: Act 
IV. sc. ii. Day 7: Act IV. sc. iii. and iv. and Act V. {cp. 
Daniel, New Shakespeare Society*B Transactions^ 1877- 
T9). 



INTRODUCTION 

By Henky Nokman Hudson, A.M. 

Vast labor and research have been spent in endeavors 
to ascertain the times when Shakespeare's several plays 
were written, and the sources whence his plots and materials 
were drawn. The subject is certainly very curious and in- 
teresting, not only in reference to the Poet's external his- 
tory, but as illustrating the growth and progress of the 
greatest individual mind that hath reported itself in human 
speech. And, though the desired results have seldom been 
reached, enough has been done to pay the labor: even 
where the end has not been gained, such approximations 
have been often made as amply vindicate the undertaking; 
and in overhauling the musty records of antiquity, along 
with much that is valuable only or chiefly as bearing upon 
something else, much has also been brought to light, that is 
of rare value in itself. Thus Shakespeare, ever fresh and 
ever young himself, keeps alive many things which it is for 
our interest not to let die ; he being, as it were, the master 
of ceremonies to bring us acquainted with the great spirits 
that cluster and revolve around him. 

We are apt to think of Shakespeare too much as an 
abstraction of intellectual power, with whom the ordinary 
laws and processes of mental life and action had little or 
nothing to do. He must indeed have been a prodigious in- 
fant, yet an infant he unqestionably was ; and had to pro- 
ceed by the usual paths from infancy to manhood, how 
unusual soever may have been the ease and speed of his 
passage. Dowered perhaps with such a portion of genius 
as hath fallen to no other mortal, still his powers had to 
struggle through the common infirmities and encumbrances 

of our nature. For, assuredly, his mind was not bom 
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full-grown and ready-fumished for the course and service 
of Truth, but had to creep, totter, and prattle; much 
study, observation, experience, in short, a long, severe ten- 
tatvoe process being required to insinew, and discipline, 
and regulate his genius into power. Had he been naturally 
free from inward ini^ufficiencies, still he was beset with clogs 
and draw-backs from without: to act upon the age as he 
did, he must needs have been more or less acted upon by 
it ; and even had he been able to start from the point where 
he ended, it was impracticable for him to do so, since in 
that case he would have been too far ahead of those for 
whom he wrote to take them along with him. And such, 
no doubt, were the very trials and chastenings whereby he 
came to be 

"of a rectified spirit. 
By many revolutions of discourse refln'd 
From all the tartarous moods of common men! 

most severe 

In fashion and collection of himself; 
And then as clear, and confident as Jove." 

Dryden rather oddly represents the Poet's ghost as say- 
ing, 

"Untaught, unpractis'd. In a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created first, the stage:" 

but this is far from true, the ghost being made to utter 
Dryden's thoughts, not Shakespeare's. For, though the 
least that he did may be worth more than all that was 
done before him, and his poorest performances surpass the 
best of models; it is nevertheless certain that his task 
was but to continue and perfect what others had begun. 
Not only were the three forms of comedy, history, and 
tragedy in use on the English stage, but the elements of 
these were to some extent blended in the freedom and va- 
riety of the Romantic Drama ; though of course in nothing 
like the purity and harmony wherein he presented them. 
The usage, also, of dramatic blank-verse stood up invit- 
ing his adoption; there being scarce any variety of 

.. 
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measure, or pause, or cadence, of which Marlowe had not 
set the example: though no one before or since has come 
near Shakespeare in the mastery of its capabilities, — in the 
ever-varying, never-tiring fluctuation of his verse; his 
genius being an inexhaustible spring of both mental and 
verbal modulation. Nor can this be rightly regarded as 
any alleviation of his task, or any abatement of his fame. 
For to work thus with materials and upon models already 
prepared, without being drawn down to their level and 
subdued to their quality, asks a higher order and exercise 
of power, than to strike out in a way and with a stock 
entirely new. And herein it is that the absorbing, and 
purifying, and quickening virtue of Shakespeare's genius 
is best seen: he had not a drama to create in any of its 
forms or elements, but a drama to regenerate and rectify, 
— ^to inform its shapes with life and grace, to temper and 
mould its elements in the happy symmetry and proportion 
of living art. Thus his work naturally linked in with 
the whole past : in his hands the collective thought and wis- 
dom of ages were smelted out of the earth and dross wherein 
they lay imbedded, and wrought into figures of undecay- 
ing beauty; and the extraction and e£Bcacy of centuries 
were treasured up in his pages. 

It can hardly be questioned that The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona was among the earliest-written of our author's 
plays. This is apparent from the internal evidence: the 
frequency of rhymes, the comparative want of variety, and 
the general smoothness of the versification showing that he 
had not yet grown to a just reliance on his own strength, 
and to the free working of his powers ; that he was rather 
looking at his models than overseeing them, — ^rather mas- 
tered by them than mastering them and rising upon them. 
Compared to the plays of what is termed his third or even 
his second period, the poetry, rich as it is, has more of a 
lyrical than dramatic cast; particular parts and passages, 
though often full of beauty, are less subordinated to the 
whole, and seem more as if used for their own sake; the 
general style and structure is loose, unvital, inorganic ; and 
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we miss the close>knitting of thought and image, the sub- 
tle and sinewy discourse, and the ^Vorking words," that 
give such matchless energy and operation to his later and 
riper performances. Hence, no doubt, the persuasion of 
certain men, that Shakespeare had little share in the mak- 
ing of this play. Concerning whom Mr. Collier says, 
^^The notion of some critics, that The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona contains few or no marks of Shakespeare's hand, 
is strong proof of their incompetence to form a judg- 
ment." Wherein we agree with him; for Shakespeare's 
marks are set all over the play : but they are the marks of 
his ^^prentice hand," though such as no prentice hand but 
his could have put into it ; the play, especially in the more 
comic parts, poor as these are beside others from the same 
source, as much outstripping any thing done before him as 
it falls short of what he afterwards did. 

The internal evidence is corroborated by whatsoever of 
external evidence hath come down to us. Of the plays 
mentioned by Francis Meres in his Wifs Treasury^ pub- 
lished in 1598, The Two Gentlemen of Verona stands first 
in the list. He says: "As Flautus and Seneca are ac- 
counted the best for comedy and tragedy among the 
Latins; so Shakespeare among the English is the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage. For comedy, witness 
his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his Lovers Labor's 
Lost, his Love's Labor Won^ his Midsummer-Nighfs 
Dream, and his Merchant of Venice; for tragedy, his Rich- 
ard II, Richard III, Henry IV, King John, Titus An- 
dronicus, and his Romeo and JvlietJ*' Supposing Meres to 
include both parts of Henry IV, and adding the three 
parts of Henry VI, which were written before this date, 
we have sixteen plays out of thirty-seven, when the author 
was in his thirty-fourth year. Which, unless we attribute 
to him such a facility and fluency of pen as neither the 
reason of the thing nor the facts of the case will warrant, 
will force us to set his first efforts at play-making back 

1 The original tiUe of All's WeU That Ends Well. 
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to an earlier period in his life than is generally supposed. 
Nor, considering his aptitudes for the work, is it at all 
unlikely that he made some attempts that way even before 
he left Stratford: at all events, that some of the plays 
which we now have were written before the end of his twen- 
ty-fourth year, seems hardly questionable. And if it seem 
extraordinary that so young a man should have produced 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ how much more extraor- 
dinary is it that a man of whatsoever age should have writ- 
ten Lear! 

In 1589 Shakespeare, at the age of twenty-five, was a 
joint proprietor of the Blackfriars theater; — a place which 
he could hardly have won but by ability and usefulness 
in the offices pertaining to such an establishment. And 
where was he so likely to be able and useful as in the field 
where he has so far surpassed all other men? 

In 1592 appeared A Groatsworth of WiU by Robert 
Greene, which contains an unmistakable allusion to Shake- 
speare. It was written amidst the anguishes of a death- 
bed repentance, the author's purpose being to dissuade 
^^those gentlemen, his quondam acquaintance," from 
^'spending their wits in making plays;" to which end he 
uses this argument : **For there is an upstart crow, beau- 
tified with our feathers, that with his Higer's heart wrapped 
in a player's hide' supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank-verse as the best of you ; and, being an abso- 
lute Johannes Fac-totum, is in his own conceit the only 
Shake-scene in a country." The words in the single quotes 
are a parody of a verse in Henry VI, **0 tiger's heart 
wrapp'd in a woman* b hide;" which goes still further to 
ascertain the writer's aim. And the fair inference is, that 
Shakespeare was known as a sort of Do-all, a Fac-totum, 
who could turn his hand to any thing, and beat Greene 
and his associates in the very walks where they severally 
excelled; and that he was successful not only as a writer, 
but as an adapter and improver of plays: in which latter 
quality he had perhaps overhauled some of their writings, 
and thrown the authors into the shade by adding more to 
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them than they were originally worth; thus getting beau- 
tified with their feathers because he had feathers still more 
beautiful of his own. As the three parts of Henry VI, 
and perhaps TittLs Andronictbs, were in fact adapted from 
preexisting stock copies, into which Shakespeare distilled 
something of the life and spirit of his genius, it is quite 
probable that Greene and those whom he addresses had, 
jointly or severally, a hand in writing them. 

Soon after A Groatsworth of Wit was written and before 
it was published Greene died; and a few months later 
Henry Chettle, his fellow-dramatist, and his publisher, put 
forth a book entitled Kind-heart* 8 Dream, wherein he re- 
grets the attack on Shakespeare, "because myself have seen 
his demeanor no less civil, then he excellent in the quality 
he professes: besides, divers of worship have reported his 
uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his 
facetious grace in writing, that approves his art." It is 
considerable that at this time Shakespeare had published 
nothing, his Ventis and Adonis not being issued till the 
following year, 1598. Yet he was distinguished for "his 
facetious grace in writing, that approves his art;" from 
which it would seem that he was best known in the lighter 
and finer graces of poetry, his mastery of its deeper pow- 
ers being as yet either unattained or unappreciated. How 
was he so likely to win such a reputation as by plays like 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Lovers Labor^s Lost, and 
The Comedy of Errors, where quips, and quirks, and 
clenches meet us in showers at every turn? the persons hav- 
ing apparently set out to "act freely, carelessly, and ca- 
priciously, as if their veins ran with quicksilver; and not 
utter a phrase but what shall come forth steept in the very 
brine of conceit, and sparkle like salt in fire ;" yet the re- 
dundant f acetiousness is every where touched with a grace 
at that time unexampled on the English stage. 

All which amply warrants the conclusion, that Shake- 
speare was **our pleasant Willy,'* whom Spenser, in his 
Tears of the Mtises, published in 1591, speaks of as 
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'^e man whom Nature's selfe had made, 
To mock herselfe, and Truth to imitate." 

And again, after complaining that 

*'£ach idle wit at will presumes to make, 
And doth the Leamed's taske upon him take: 

**But that same gentle Spirit, from whose pen 

Large streames of honnie and sweete nectar flowe. 

Scorning the boldness of such base-borne men. 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe. 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell. 

Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell." 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona was probably one of the 
'^streames" that drew forth this no less appropriate than 
beautiful tribute from the great sweet poet of Faery Land. 
For even in the plays, which we suppose to have been writ- 
ten before this period, there are frequent touches of that 
inexpressible sweetness and delicacy of spirit which won 
him the name, ^^my gentle Shakespeare," and which comes 
out in all his works, like the unconscious issues of a mind 

*'As gentle as the stroking wind 
Runs o'er the gentler flowers." 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona was first printed in the 
folio of 16^3, where it follows next The Tempest, No 
note has been discovered of the performance of this play 
during the author's life. Doubtless it was brought upon 
the stage, for the Poet had no thought of writing dramas 
merely for the closet: but if it had been acted as often as 
his other plays, we should most likely have some record 
of its performance, as we have in the case of so many of 
the others. Notwithstanding its superiority in character 
and poetry to any plays then in use from other hands, per- 
haps its comparative excess of the rhetorical over the dra- 
matic elements made it less popular in that most action- 
loving age, than many far below it in all other respects. 
This lack of success on the boards may also account in 
part for its freedom from the inequalities we find in sev- 
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eral of his earlier plays; as, for example, in lAyoe^sLor- 
bor's Lost and AU*s WeU Thai Ends Well there are parts 
and passages where both the tone of the thought and the 
structure of the verse evince a pitch of mastership that 
had not been reached when the plays were originally writ- 
ten. It was then quite common for a play, when brought 
out anew, to be revised and retouched either by the author 
or by some other hand; and some of Shakespeare's are 
known to have undergone this process much to their ad- 
vantage. Which was probably the cause of the inequal- 
ities in question; — ^a cause that would not be likely to 
operate, unless there were call for the revival of a play. 

No novel or romance has been found, to which Shake- 
speare could have been much indebted for the plot or mat- 
ter of the play before us. In the part of Julia and her 
maid Lucetta there are indeed some points of resemblance 
to the Diana of Jorge de Montmayor, a Spanish romance 
at that time very popular in England, and of which an 
English version by Bartholomew Yonge was published 
in 1598. The Diana is one of the books spared from the 
bonfire of Don Quixote's library, because, in the words of 
the Priest who superintends the burning, "They do not 
deserve to be burnt like the rest, for they cannot do the 
mischief that those of chivalry have done: they are works 
of genius and fancy, and do nobody any hurt." The part 
from which Shakespeare is thought to have borrowed is the 
story of Felismena, the heroine : "My father having early 
followed my mother to the tomb, I was left an orphan. 
Henceforth I resided with a distant relative; and, at the 
age of seventeen, fell in love with Don Felix, a young 
nobleman of the province where I lived. The object of 
my affections felt a reciprocal passion; but his father, 
having learned the attachment between us, sent his son to 
court with a view to prevent our union. Soon after his 
departure I followed him in the disguise of a page, and 
on the night of my arrival discovered, by a serenade I 
heard him give, that he had disposed of his affections. 

Not being recognized, I was taken into his service, and en- 
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gaged to conduct the correspondence with the mistress who 
had supplanted me in his heart." Though Yonge's ver- 
sion of tile Diana was not published till 1598, several years 
after the probable date of TJie Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
yet the story was generally well known; parts of it were 
translated in Sidney's Arcadia^ which came out in 1690; 
and there is good reason to think that the History of 
Felix and PhUiomena, which was acted at court as far 
back as 158S, was a play founded on the story of Felix 
and Felismena. So that, granting Shakespeare to have 
followed the tale in question, he might well enough have 
been familiar with it long before Yonge's translation ap- 
peared. But the truth is, such and similar incidents were 
the common staple of romances in that age. And the same 
may be said touching the matter of Valentine's becoming 
captain of the outlaws ; for which the Poet has been writ- 
ten down as obliged to the Arcadia. Excepting the Diana, 
there is no reason to think that Shakespeare was indebted 
to any thing but his own invention for the materials of the 
play imder consideration. 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that ''in this play there is a 
strange mixture of knowledge and ignorance, of care and 
negligence." In proof of the ignorance he then adduces 
the Poet's violation of geography in making his persons 
pass from Verona to Milan by water, there being no such 
passage between those cities. This is one of the departures 
from fact which critics have been fond of quoting, in 
order, as would seem, to impeach or disrepute his science. 
But, inasmuch as Shakespeare's geography and chronology 
are always accurate enough when such accuracy will serve 
the purpose of this art, it seems rather questionable whether 
in this case his inaccturacy should be set down to ignorance. 
Perhaps, after all, he showed as much knowledge here as 
he meant to show ; and he must have been ignorant indeed, 
not to know that his geography was incorrect. It should 
be borne in mind that his purpose was art, not science; 
that he spoke to the imagination rather than the under- 
standing: which being the case, science itself would tell 
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him that literal or geographical truth was to be sacrificed, 
in so far as such sacrifice would serve the methods of im- 
agination and the uses of art. Thus, by the laws of his 
work, the lower gives way to the higher: he facilitates the 
passage to Milan for the convenience of his hearers in 
that quality or capacity wherein he addresses them. And 
he knew well enough that they did not visit the theater to 
leam geography or chronology, but to see a vivid, truth- 
ful, lifelike representation of action, character and passion ; 
and that nothing but a poor conceit of scientific accuracy 
would stick and boggle at such freedoms as art and imagi- 
nation gladly allow. 

The Two Gentemen of Verona betrays much the same 
unripeness in its characterization as we have remarked in 
its other qualities. Coleridge pronounces it "a sketch," 
and Hazlitt says it is "little more than the first outlines 
of a comedy loosely sketched in;" which expressions, 
though perhaps somewhat too general and sweeping, do 
not seem to strike very wide of the truth. The main ex- 
ception is in the two clownish servants, who, though so 
inelegant and unrefined that Pope wanted to eject them 
from their place, display, to our mind, more truth and 
energy of characterization, than all the other persons put 
together. It is true, they are continually pelting those 
about them with very small wit, wherein they seem rather 
too much like one mind in two persons; but their wit, if 
such it may be called, is quite as good as that of their 
betters : from beneath their afi^ectations we catch some tones 
of native humor: their talk, rude and undignified enough, 
still relishes of nature, and smells of the places where men 
actually walk. Launce, master of quibbles and cranks, 
with his warm heart and wagging tongue sobbing in para- 
bles and conceits, is a genuine sprout of the Poet's brain. 
The scene between him and his dog Crab, where he re- 
counts the sins of the latter which he has taken upon him- 
self, to save the poor brute from being cudgelled and killed, 
is one of those odd, touching, nonsensical things, such as 
'»''* find nowhere but in Shakespeare and nature. 
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Laiince and Speed, Proteus and Valentine, Julia and 
Silvia, seem designedly arranged by pairs, and have such 
a mixture of contrast and resemblance between them as 
might fitly serve to herald the matchless combinations that 
were still to come from the same cunning hand. JuUa, 
seeking out and attending her faithless lover in the dis- 
guise of a page, and even making herself servant to his 
infidelity, is one of those exhibitions of female purity, 
sweetness, and devotion, wherein Shakespeare so far excels 
all other writers. Her innocence and gentleness are but 
the more apparent for the chill, rough atmosphere that 
threatens them ; the Poet, here as elsewhere, multiplying the 
difficulties of the situation, the better to approve the beauty 
of the character. Perhaps the best excuse for her under- 
taking is, that she never dreams but her lover's heart is as 
far from fraud as her own, till she finds him with proofs 
to the contrary on his tongue. Julia, however, is Uttle 
else than a dim foreshadowing of Imogen : we might almost 
call them the same person, now seen before, now after 
marriage; though, in the latter case, by a much clearer 
light. Perhaps, withal, Imogen has both more rectitude 
of thought and more delicacy of feeling, than to set forth 
on such an adventure with so little cause : for Julia has 
no persecution at home to drive her away, and her love 
seems rather unwise in not bearing the absence of its ob- 
ject, this being so manifestly for his good. — ^Silvia, though 
rather thin and unsubstantial, is a goodly, graceful figure. 
As strong in love perhaps as Julia ; of demeanor not quite 
so pretty, but more becoming; a little more artful, and 
withal much more prudent and practical ; though her virtue 
be far above suspicion, yet she raises a shrewd doubt 
whether the ofi^ers of a second lover would be so greatly 
unwelcome to her, but that he undertakes to supplant the 
first, instead of accepting a place beside him in her 
thoughts. In her disguise and flight there is no such ap- 
pearance of turning romantic for the sake of romance, as 
strikes us in the case of Julia. 

Proteus, truant to love, and thereby rendered false to 
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ifriendship, moyes little feeling of any sort, as his faults 
appear to spring from the rank and undisciplined impulses 
of youth. His passion is evidently of the kind that thinks 
more of itself than of its object; and lus much talking 
about it breeds in us a secret distrust of its quality from 
the first, as knowing, 

'^hen the blood bums, how prodigally the soul 
Lends the tongue yows:^ 

for which cause we do not wonder that it betrays him into 
something of baseness. But, though passion seduces him 
from truth and reason, the failure of his undertaking and 
Julia's heroic constancy recover him to them: love, over^ 
mastered in the absence of its object, resumes its sway in 
her presence; and experience brings him to the discovery 
of his own weakness, which is the beginning of wisdom, 
and the first stepping towards virtue. — ^In Valentine we 
have the rudiments, and something more, of a truly noble 
and beautiful character. His slowness to take the mean- 
ing of Silvia's artful and enigmatical invitations finely ex- 
emplifies the innate modesty of a true affection, that is 
kept from discerning the signs of a return by a sense of its 
own unworthiness. 

And yet, for some cause or other, these persons do not 
greatly interest or move us ; there being an appearance of 
art eitiier in the characters themselves or in the delineation 
of them, that still beats back our sympathies, and keeps 
us from really feeling as in the presence of nature while 
with them. Nevertheless, the play, taken as a whole, illus- 
trates with considerable skill the truant fickleness of human 
passion, and the weakness of human reason when opposed 
by passion, and at the same time depicts the beauty of 
maiden truth and constancy. Mr. Hallam sets it down as 
**probably the first English comedy in which characters are 
drawn from social life, at once ideal and true." 
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COMMENTS 

By Shakespeakean Scholass 

VALENTINE AND PROTEUS 

Two friends, Valentine and Proteus, are separating in 
the first scene. The names have ahready a significance, 
which hints at their opposite characters. Valentine, a 
good honest nature, is a man of action ; urged by honor to 
go out into the world and into military and courtly serv- 
ice, he is traveling to Milan ; he belongs to the simple and 
plain kind of country gentlemen, with no finely-sifted 
speech; with him heart and lips are one; his generosity 
knows no doubt; himself good, he deems the bad good 
also; his nature is not soon affected by any emotion, his 
acts are not disturbed by reflections. A golden friend, 
ready for every great sacrifice, he has yet never known af- 
fection for the other sex; on the contrary, his derision is 
provoked by the absorbing passion of his more excitable 
friend. Proteus, on the other hand, is a man of reflection, 
full of attractive virtues and faults, and of great mental 
capability. It is said of him that ^^of many good he is ' 
the best;" this goodness is exhibited throughout the piece 
(and this is a decided error) not in deeds, but only in the 
superiority of his talents. Entirely given up to love, com- 
pletely filled with its desires and aspirations, he accuses 
himself of spending his days in ^^shapeless idleness;" 
thirsting for love as he is, he is in danger through selfish- 
ness and self -pleasing of renouncing his manly character; 
he appears as a youth of that young and tender wit, 
which, like ^Hhe most forward bud, is eaten by the canker 
ere it blow." The one-sidedness of each character is now 
to find its complement, as it were, as a corrective. Prof 
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in the midst of his successful suit, is, to his despair, sent 
by his father to Valentine in Milan, in order like him to 
be "tutored in the world;" on the other hand, Valentine's 
original bent for "active deeds" meets with penance, as 
he himself calls it in Act ii. sc. 4, from the fact that in 
Milan, Silvia, the duke's daughter, falls in love with him. 
In the case of Valentine this new condition brings an in- 
crease of experience and refinement, which he appropriates 
after his own fashion ; in that of Proteus the change causes 
a restraint, against which his self -loving nature struggles. 
The way in which both behave in this change of situation is 
developed in the finest manner from the original disposition 
of their characters. The honest, unsuspecting Valentine, 
occupied with manly dealings, must be sought after by 
love, if love is to touch him; the daughter of the duke, 
above all others, is able to fascinate him as an object which 
at the same time excites his aspiring ambition. But, as we 
should expect from him, he acts like a novice in the work 
of love; he betrays his increasing inclination by open 
•*gazing," noticeable by all, and by imperious, offensive 
treatment of his rival Thurio. When she meets his mod- 
esty half way and woos him in her letter, he understands 
her not, and his servant Speed is obliged to explain her 
intention. His wont when he laughed to crow like a cock, 
when he walked to walk like one of the lions,^ is now passed 
away; his friend Proteus might now find matter for ridi- 
cule in the metamorphosis which love has effected. Since 
difference of position places obstacles to a union, with his 
peculiar want of consideration and readiness for action he 
enters on a plan for eloping with Silvia ; instead of guard- 
ing himself from the snares of the duke, unsuspicious and 
confident he proceeds to entangle himself still further. 
When his plan of elopement has been punished with ban- 
ishment, he surrenders himself passively and unhesitatingly 
to a band of outlaws; desperation urges him, the active 
life suits him, and the man who invites his company touches 
his heart by the similar fate which he too has suffered. 
Such is the extremity to which the treachery of his friend 
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has driven him. For Proteus, as soon as he had arrived 
at Milan, had at once forgotten his Julia. His love is, 
first and foremost, self-love. Completely absorbed in this 
one affection, arrived at Milan, and separated from Julia, 
his weak, love-seeking nature cannot endure for a moment 
the unusual void and desolation. Just as Romeo, rejected 
by his beloved, falls aU the more violently in love with a 
new object, so does Proteus, when separated from Julia; 
he casts his eye on the beloved of his friend, and giving 
way to this one error, he falls from sin to sin, and runs the 
gauntlet of crime. Once befooled by the intoxication of 
the senses, he uses the finest sophistry to justify and to 
excuse his misdeeds. False and wavering, he forgets his 
oath to Julia, he ensnares the duke, he betrays his friend, 
he goes so far in baseness that he proposes slander as a 
means for making Silvia forget Valentine, and he himself 
undertakes the office of slanderer. His behavior towards 
his rival Thurio shows what a judge he is of love, with 
what power he practises the arts of love, and how secure 
and victorious he knows himself compared to such an ad- 
versary. He teaches him the secrets of love, well knowing 
that he understands them not; he, a poet himself, enjoins 
him to woo Silvia by ^^wailful sonnets," when he knows 
that he can only fashion miserable rhymes. In the amor- 
ous style of the three lovers, the poet has given us an ex- 
cellent insight into their capacity for love. In the verses 
of Thurio we see a few paltry insipid rhymes, which Ger- 
man translators have too confidently received as a specimen 
of the genuine Shakespearean lyric. The poet possesses 
true poetry enough not to fear putting silly verses in the 
lips of the silly wooer, and thus, whilst he intentionally 
inserts a poem of no merit, he acquires the further merit 
of characterization. The poem which Valentine addresses 
to Silvia (Act iii. sc. 1) is of the same characteristic kind; 
composed in the usual conceit-style of love, it evidences 
tolerable awkwardness of rhyming talent, and is rather 
the work of the brain than the outpouring of excited feel- 
ing. Of Proteus' poem, we have only fragments and scat- 
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tered words, which Julia imparts to us from his torn letter: 
"kind Julia — ^love-wounded Proteus — ^poor, forlorn Pro- 
teus, passionate Proteus, to the sweet Julia" — ^words suffi- 
cient to tell us that among the three this is the man who 
understands the true rhetoric of love. With this letter he 
had taken by storm the free heart of the unguarded, im- 
suspecting Julia ; but so well does he understand the strat- 
egy of love, that towards Silvia, whose heart was given to 
Valentine, he needed more studied tactics; and for this 
reason he seizes every opening, procures himself helpers 
and allies in the father and the rival, and endeavors to in- 
sinuate himself by the cunning of slander. He has reck- 
oned every point but that of a woman's character, which 
has as much masculine power about it as his own has 
feminine weakness. — Gebvinus, Shakespeare Commenta- 
ries. 

JULIA AND SILVIA 

Sin Proteus and Sir Valentine, gentlemen twain and 
friends, of Verona, are enamoured respectively of Julia 
and Silvia: parallel in their loves, — for both find favor, 
and the lady of either is prepared to quit sire and home 
for their sokes without leave or leavetaking; they are as 
nearly parallel in their attendance, — Speed is the boy-page 
of Sir Valentine, and Launce waits after a genius and fash- 
ion of his own, upon Sir Proteus. 

By usual fatality the fickle lover has gained a truly con- 
stant heart — ^for such is Julia's; and Julia is the most 
charming character in the play, and more than rudimentary 
of more than one of Shakespeare's most charming heroines. 
From her lips fall the lines of sweetest poetry iti the play, 
expressive of the behavior of true affection in all circum- 
stances ; in difficulty, excited and lively ; in prosperity and 
ease, availing itself only of such happiness to pursue its 
course — ^untarrying, undivergent, a beauty and a blessing; 
and varied in this manner by contingent fortunes, but ever 
in itself the same, is the affection of Julia and the history 
of its course. 
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Silvia, ^^hard beset" with lovers in her father's courts 
though she gives proof not to be excepted against that she 
loves Valentine, betrays not the less a tinge of the temper 
of her wooer Proteus. It must be said without disguise, 
that it was not absolutely necessary for her to give her 
picture to Proteus while she was upbraiding him with false- 
hood to his friend and to a former love; and if the act 
was not falsehood on her part towards Valentine, it was 
dangerous coquetry towards Proteus, and goes far to ac- 
count for the interpretation he evidently put upon her coy- 
ness, when he had added the service of rescue from the 
robbers to former fervent protestations. Her bitter up- 
braidings are phenomena that Homer and Paris Alexander 
knew, and Proteus may therefore not unnaturally have 
thought, to be far less sincere than they may sometimes 
have sounded ; and Valentine himself who unseen was look- 
ing on and listening at the scene, may have had his own 
apprehensions too, and interfered, it may be, to rescue Sil- 
via scarcely more from Proteus than from herself. Thus 
may be, but only thus can be accounted for, the remainder 
of the scene; thus the more than Christian eagerness of 
pardon with which Valentine overwhelms the abashed Pro- 
teus, and the alacrity of his renunciation of all previous 
rights in the blushing damsel who has no word of recog- 
nition or gratitude to greet him with, but is tongue-tied 
to the end. 

"And that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee." 

— ^Llotd, Critical Essays. 

SPEED AND LAUNCE 

Only now and then, in one or two detached scenes, da 
Speed and Launce bore us with euphuistic word-torturings ; 
as a rule they are quite entertaining fellows, who seem to 
announce, as with a flourish of trumpets, that, unlike either 
Lyly or Marlowe, Shakespeare possesses the inborn gaiety, 
the keen sense of humor, the sparkling playfulness, whi^^ 
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are to enable him, without any strain on his invention, to 
kindle the laughter of his audiences, and send it flashing 
round the theater from the groundlings to the gods. He 
does not as yet display any particular talent for individ- 
ualizing his clowns. Nevertheless we notice that, while 
Speed impresses us chiefly by his astonishing volubility, the 
true English humor makes its entrance upon the Shake- 
spearean stage when Launce appears, dragging his dog 
by a string. 

Note the torrent of eloquence in this speech of Speed's, 
enumerating the symptoms from which he concludes that 
his master is in love : — 

"First, you have leam'd, like Sir Proteus, to wreath 
your arms, like a malcontent ; to relish a love-song, like a 
robin-redbreast; to walk alone, like one that had the pes- 
tilence ; to sigh, like a school-boy that had lost his A B C ; 
to wedp, like a young wench that had buried her grandam ; 
to fast, like one that takes diet; to watch, like one that 
fears robbing; to speak puling, like a beggar at Hallow- 
mas. You were wont, when you laugh'd, to crow like a 
cock; when you walk'd, to walk like one of the lions; 
when you fasted, it was presently after dinner; when you 
look'd sadly, it was for want of money ; and now you are 
metamorphosed with a mistress, that, when I look on you, 
I can hardly think you my master." 

All these similes of Speed's are apt and accurate; it is 
only the way in which he piles them up that makes us laugh. 
But when Launce opens his mouth, unbridled whimsicality 
at once takes the upper hand. He comes upon the scene 
with his dog: — 

"Nay, 'twill be this hour ere I have done weeping; all 
the kind of the Launces have this very fault. ... I 
think Crab, my dog, be the sourest-natured dog that lives : 
my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, 
my maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all 
our house in a great perplexity, yet did not this cruel- 
hearted cur shed one tear. He is a stone, a very pebble- 
''tone, and has no more pity in him than a dog; a Jew 
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would have wept to have seen our parting: why, my 
grandam, having no eyes, look you, wept herself blind at 
my parting. Nay, I'll show you the manner of it. This 
shoe is my father: — ^no, this left shoe is my father; — ^no, 
no, this left shoe is my mother; — ^nay, that cannot be so, 
neither: — ^yes, it is so, it is so; it hath the worser sole. 
This shoe, with the hole in it, is my mother, and this my 
father. A vengeance on 't ! there 't is : now, sir, this staff 
is my sister; for, look you, she is as white as a lily, and as 
small as a wand : this hat is Nan, our maid : I am the dog ;-— < 
no, the dog is himself, and I am the dog, — O! the dog is 
me, and I am myself : ay, so, so." 

Here we have nothing but joyous nonsense, and yet non- 
sense of a highly dramatic nature. That is to say, here 
reigns that youthful exuberance of spirit which laughs with 
a childlike grace, even where it condescends to the petty 
and low ; exuberance as of one who glories in the very fact 
of existence, and rejoices to feel life pulsing and seething 
in his veins; exuberance such as belongs of right, in some 
degree, to every well-constituted man in the light-hearted 
days of his youth — ^how much more, then, to one who pos- 
sesses the double youth of years and genius among a people 
which is itself young, and more than young: liberated, 
emancipated, enfranchized, Uke a colt which has broken its 
tether and scampers at large through the luxuriant pas- 
tures. — ^B&ANDES, William Shakespeare. 



LAUNCE AND HIS DOG 

Launce is not a character manufactured by a playwright 
—one of "Nature's journeymen," to serve a particular 
purpose, but is a product of Nature's own handiwork, and 
if not the most cunning, still none the less genuine. 

The close companionship which exists between him and 
his dog Crab is evidently one based upon a moral and intel- 
lectual fitness in the characters of the two. The clown is 
such by natural organization, and no education or change 
of circumstances or condition could make him otherwise- 
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So the dog Crab, even with the "gentleman-like dogs" 
among whom he has thrust himself, under the Duke's table, 
is nevertheless the cur which Nature made him ; and we can 
scarcely conceive that even the cultivation of "three gen- 
erations," which some high authorities have contended for 
as necessary to make a gentleman, would sufSce to make 
a courtier of the one, or a "gentleman-like dog" of the 
other. — Keixogg, ShaJcespeare*s Delineations of Inscmity^ 
Imbecility ^ and Suicide. 

BEAUTIES OP THE PLAY 

This is little more than the first outlines of a comedy 
loosely sketched in. It is the story of a novel dramatized 
with very little labor or pretension ; yet there are passages 
of high poetical spirit, and of inimitable quaintness of hu- 
mor, which are undoubtedly Shakespear's^ and there is 
throughout the conduct of the fable a careless grace and 
felicity which marks it for his. . . . 

The tender scenes in this play, though not so highly 
wrought as in some others, have often much sweetness of 
sentiment and expression. There is something pretty and 
playful in the conversation of Julia with her maid, when 
she shows such a disposition to coquetry about receiving 
the letter from Proteus ; and her behavior afterwards and 
her disappointment, when she finds him faithless to his 
vows, remind us at a distance of Imogen's tender con- 
stancy. Her answer to Lucetta, who advises her against 
following her lover in disguise, is a beautiful piece of 
poetry. 
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'Lucetia. I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extremest rage, 
Lest it should bum above the bounds of reason. 

JuUa, The more thou damm'st it up, the more it bums; 
The current that with gentle murmur glides 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with th' enamell'd stones. 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
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He overtaketh in his pilgrimage: 
And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course; 
I'll be as patient as a gentle stream. 
And make a pastime of each weary step. 
Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I'll rest, as after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium." 

If Shakespeare indeed had written only this and other pas- 
sages in The Twa Gentlemen of Verona^ he would ahnost 
have deserved Milton's praise of him — 

'*And sweetest Shakespear, Fancjr's child. 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild." 

But as it is, he deserves rather more praise than this.-^ 
Hazijtt, Characters of ShaJeespeof^e Play. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PLAY 

This piece I consider one of Shakspeare's earliest works. 
It is true that, as regards details, the play is rich in pecu- 
liar beauties, but, taken as a whole, we still observe a cer- 
tain youthful awkwardness, and a want of depth in poetical 
execution. It is distinguished by an easy, smooth and 
harmonious flow of language, by a freshness, gaiety and 
naSvetS of wit and humor (as in Speed and Launce), and 
by a delineation of character which is indeed sketchy, but 
nevertheless well given. Even the sharp contrcust into 
which — as we have seen — Shakspeare is fond of placing 
his characters, and which he employs as the principle of his 
groupings, is here specially prominent in the characters of 
Proteus and Valentine, Julia and Silvia, Speed and Launce. 
But the very sharpness of these contrasts, and the care- 
fully worked out parallels between the contrasted couples, 
betrays the youthful poet. Moreover, as a whole, the play 
makes the impression of superficiality; not only is the 
conception of life in general, but even the individv^ 
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thoughts are wanting in depth and breadth; tne several 
parts are not smoothly rounded off nor are they harmon- 
iously connected. Much that ought to have been further 
developed is only hinted at, and the end, especially, is intro- 
duced so arbitrarily, and so hurriedly brought to a close 
that some English critics have conjectured that the piece 
was never actually finished. Excellent, indeed, is the man- 
ner in which the poet has contrived to make use of the ma- 
terials indispensable to comic poetry — accident, caprice and 
error, inconsistency, weakness, foUy and perversity; in- 
trigue does predominate, it is true, but is borne cdong and 
supported by the fantastic elements of external and internal 
contingency. But the humor, which in Shakspeare's later 
comedies pervades the whole, and gives them their comic 
significance, is wanting; the poet is still too much absorbed 
in directing the course of the action, and in the delineation 
of the characters; we cannot help noticing the trouble 
which it has cost him to find the end and aim of his drama ; 
in short, he is still too much engrossed with his actual work, 
and this checks the flight of his thought, and the free play 
of his imagination. — ^Ulrici, Shakspeare^s Dramatic Art. 

Turning now from the thought of the play to its form, 
we are struck with what Shakespeare himself has described 
as "the even road of a blank verse'* ; we have such verse at 
intervals in others of the early plays, for instance, in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream: but in this play alone is it con- 
sistently maintained from start to finish; it is the blank 
verse which is "end stopt," in which the accents fall evenly, 
and the syllables are definite in number. Of course it is 
occasionally varied by couplets, and by quatrains and other 
forms of verse for which Shakespeare may have found a 
precedent in the play of The Two Italian Gentlemen men- 
tioned in the former section. — ^Luce, Handbook to Shake- 
speare's Works. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

DvKB OF MiLAVy FiMw to 8iMa 

PeotkubT^ I ^ *^^ Oentlemen 
AirroKio^ Father to Prot^iu 
Thitrio, a foolish rival to Vdlewtine 
EOLAMOUB, Agent for 8iMa m her eeeape 
Host, where Julia lodgee 
Outlaws, ioith Valentine 
Speed, a elovmieh eervant to Valentine 
Laukce, the like to Proteue 
pAircHiKO, Servant to Antonio 

JuLiAy beloved of Protent 
Silvia, beloved of Valentine 
LucsTTA» waUing-iDOman to Julia 

Servants, Mnridans 

ScEsrs, Verona; Milan; the frontiers of Mantua 

*'Dramati$ Pertonaf." The names of all the actors'* are given 
at the end of the play in the Folios; the form ^'Protfaeos" is in- [ 
variably used for '^Proteus," '*Athonio^ for ''Antonio^" and ''Pan- 
thion" for ''Panthina"— I. G. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 

ACT FIRST 

Scene I 

Verona. An open place. 

Enter Valentine and Proteus. 

Vol. Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus : 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits 
Were 't not affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honored love, 
I rather would entreat thy company 
iTo see the wonders of the world abroad. 
Than, living dully sluggardized at home. 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 
But since thou lovest, love still, and thrive 
I therein. 

Even as I would, when I to love begin. 10 

Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu 1 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel: 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness. 
When thou dost meet good hap ; and in thy dan- 
ger, 
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If ever danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers. 
For I will be thy beadsman, Valentine. 

Vol. And on a love-book pray for my success? 

Pro. Upon some book I love I '11 pray for thee. 20 

Vol. That 's on some shallow story of deep love : 
How young Leander eross'd the Hellespont. 

Pro. That 's a deep story of a deeper love ; 
For he was more than over shoes in love. 

Fal. 'Tis true ; for you are over boots in love. 
And yet you never swum the Hellespont. 

Pro. Over the boots? nay, give me not the boots. 

Vol. No, I will not, for it boots thee not. 

Pro. What? 

Vol. To be in love, where scorn is bought with 
groans ; 

18. A "headsman," as the word is here used, is one who offers up 
prayers for another's welfare. Thus we are told that Sir Henry- 
Lee, upon retiring from the office of Champion to Queen Elisabeth, 
said, "his hands, instead of wielding the lance, should now be held 
up in prajer for Her Majesty's welfare; and he trusted she would 
allow him to be her beadsman, now that he had ceased to incur 
knightly perils in her service." Bead was the Anglo-Saxon word for 
prayer, and so gave name to the small wooden balls which were used 
in numbering prayers, and a string of which was caUed a rosary. 
Such appears to have been the origin of the name, if not of the 
thing, a string of beads. — H. N. H. 

19. "On a love-book pray for my succeed; an allusion to the 
Roman Catholic custom of placing the beads on the prayer-book, 
and of counting the beads with the prayers. "The love-book^ is in 
this case to take the place of the prayer-book; some have supposed 
that Shakespeare is here referring to Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 
which, however, though entered on the Stationers' Registers in 1593, 
was not printed till 1598, after which date many references occur to 
it in contemporary literature. — I. G. 

27. A proverbial expression, now disused, signifying, "Don't make 
a laughing-stock of me." Perhaps deduced from a humorous punish- 
ment at harvest-home feasts in Warwickshire. — H. N. H. 
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Coy looks with heart-sore sighs; one fading 
moment's mirth 30 

With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights: 
If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain; 
If lost, why then a grievous lahor won; 
However, but a folly bought with wit. 
Or else a wit by folly vanquished. 

Pro. So, by your circumstance, you call me fool. 

Vol. So, by your circumstance, I fear you 'U prove. 

Pro. 'Tils love you cavil at : I am not Love. 

iTal. Love is your master, for he masters you : 
And he that is so yoked by a fool, 40 

Methinks, should not be chronicled for wise. 

^ro. Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Vol. And writers say, as the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tum*d to folly; blasting in the bud, 
Losing his verdure even in the prime. 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 50 
But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee. 
That art a votary to fond desire? 
Once more adieu I my father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp'd. 

^ro. And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 

Vol. Sweet Proteus, no ; now let us take our leave. 
To Milan let me hear from thee by letters 
Of thy success in love, and what news else 

34. "However." That i8» either way; whether •'haply won'* or 
"lost."— H, N. H. 
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Betideth here in absence of thy friend; 

And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 60 
Pro. All happiness bechance to thee in Milan! 
Vol. As much to you at home I and so, farewell. 

Pro. He after honor hunts, I after love: 

He leaves his friends to dignify them more; 
I leave myself, my friends, and all, for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me. 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time. 
War with good counsel, set the world at 

nought ; 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with 

thought. 

Enter Speed. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you I Saw you my mas- 
ter? 70 

Pro. But now he parted hence, to embark for 
Milan. 

Speed. Twenty to one, then, he is shipped already. 
And I have play'd the sheep in losing him. 

Pro. Indeed, a sheep doth very often stray, 
An if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Speed. You conclude that my master is a shep- 
herd, then, and I a sheep? 

Pro. I do. 

Speed. Why then, my horns are his horns, whether 
I wake or sleep. 80 

73. In Warwickshire, and some other counties, sheep is pronounced 
ship. Without this explanation the jest, such as it is, might escape 
the reader. — H. N. H. 
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Pro. A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep. 

Speed. This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True; and thy master a shepherd. 

Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circmn- 
stanee. 

Pro. It shall go hard but I '11 prove it by an- 
other. 

Speed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not 
the sheep the shepherd; but I seek my mas- 
ter, and my master seeks not me: therefore 90 
I am no sheep. 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shep- 
herd ; the shepherd for food follows not the 
sheep: thou for wages foUowest thy mas- 
ter ; thy master for wages follows not thee : 
therefore thou art a sheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me cry 
^aa.' 

Pro. But, dost thou hear? gavest thou my letter 
to JuHa? 100 

Speed. Aye, sir: I, a lost mutton, gave your 
letter to her, a laced mutton, and she, a laced 
mutton, gave me, a lost mutton, nothing for 
my labor. 

10^. "Laced mutton," we are told, ''was so established a term for 
a courtesan, that a lane in Clerkenwell, much frequented by loose 
women, was thence called Mutton Lane." Speed apparently under- 
stands the person he- is talking with, for it is observable that he 
uses no such language in his speech with Valentine; and the reason 
of his daring to speak thus respecting Julia is to be found in the 
nature of Sir Proteus' passion, which, though doubtless characteristic 
of him, 16 not very honorable- to him. — H. N. H. 

A in "laced" was nearly like that in "man"; this was also an 
affected pronunciation of 5. Hence the quibble laced — lost was less 
forced than it seems. — H. N. H. 
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Pro. Here 's too small a pasture for such store 

of muttons. 
Speed. If the ground be overcharged, you were 

best stick her. 
Pro. Nay: in that you are astray, 'twere best 

pound you. 110 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve 

me for carrying your letter. 
Pro. You mistake; I mean the pound, — ^a pin- 
fold. 
Speed. From a pound to a pin? fold it over and 
over, 

'Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to 
your lover. 
Pro. But what said she? 
Speed. [First nodding] Aye. 
Pro. Nod — ^Aye — ^why, that 's noddy. 
Speed. You mistook, sir; I say, she did nod: 120 

and you ask me if she did nod; and I say, 

*Aye.' 
Pro. And that set together is noddy. 
Speed. Now you have taken the pains to set it 

together, take it for your pains. 
Pro. No, no; you shall have it for bearing the 

letter. 
Speed. Well, I perceive I must be fain to bear 

with you. 
Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me? 130 
Speed. Marry, sir, the letter, very orderly ; hav- 
ing nothing but the word *noddy' for my 

pains. 
Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

10 
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Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow 
purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief: 
what said she? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money and 
the matter may be both at once delivered. 140 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains. What 
said she? 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you'll hardly win 
her. 

Pro. Why, couldst thou perceive so much from 
her? 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from 
her; no, not so much as a ducat for deUver- 
ing your letter: and being so hard to me 
that brought your mind, I fear she *11 prove 150 
as hard to you in teUing your mind. Give 
her no token but stones ; for she 's as hard 
as steel. 

Pro. What said she? nothing? 

Speed. No, not so much as *Take this for thy 
pains.' To testify your bounty, I thank 
you, you have testemed me; in requital 
whereof, henceforth carry your letters your- 
self : and so, sir, I '11 commend you to my 
master. 160 

157. That iSy you hare given me a Uitem, Testem, now called 
tester, was a coin of sis^nce value, first issued in England in 
1549, and so named from having a UbU, that is, a head, stamped 
upon it It was introduced from France, and was originally 18d, 
but afterwards fell to 13d, 9d, and finally 6d, where it stuck.— 
H. N. H. 
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Pro. Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from 
wreck. 
Which cannot perish having thee aboard. 
Being destined to a drier death on shore. 

[Exit Speed. 
I must go send some better messenger: 
I fear my Julia would not deign my lines. 
Receiving them from such a wortUess post. 

{Eccit. 

Scene II 

The same. Garden of Julia's Jumse. 

Enter Julia and Lucettcu 

Jul. But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Wouldst thou, then, counsel me to fall in love ? 
Lv^. Aye, madam; so you stumble not imheed- 

fully. 
Jul. Of all the fair resort of gentlemen 

That every day with parle encounter me. 
In thy opinion which is worthiest love? 
Luc. Please you repeat their names, I '11 show my 
mind 
According to my shallow simple skill. 
Jul. What think'st thou of the fair Sir Egla- 

mour? 
Luc. As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine ; 10 

But, were I you, he never should be mine. 
Jul. What think'st thou of the rich Mercatio? 
Luc. Well of his wealth; but of himself, so so. 
Jul. What think'st thou of the gentle Proteus? 

12 
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Imc. Lord, Lord 1 to see what folly reigns in us ! 
Juh How now! what means this passion at his 

name? 
L/ac. Pardon, dear madam: 'tis a passing shame 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 
Should censure tiius on lovely gentlemen. 
Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest? 20 
Lmc. Then thus, — of many good I think him best. 
Jvl. Your reason? 
JLac. I have no other but a woman's reason ; 

I think him so, because I think him so. 
Jul. And wouldst thou have me cast my love on 

him? 
L/ac. Aye, if you thought your love not cast 

away. 
Jul. Why, he, of all the rest, hath never moved 

me. 
Lmc. Yet he, of all the rest, I think, best loves ye. 
Jul. His httle speaking shows his love but small. 
Luc. Fire that 's closest kept bums most of all. 30 
Jul. They do not love that do not show their love. 
JLuc. O, they love least that let men know their 

love. 
Jul. I would I knew his mind. 
JLuc. Peruse this paper, madam. 
Jul. *To Julia.* — Say, from whom? 
Luc. That the contents will show. 

30. "Fire'* is here a dissyllable. The play has. other like examples: 
"But qualify the fire's extreme rage"; and again: "Trenched in ice, 
which with m hour's heat," &c. These and similar words were con- 
tinually used .hus by the poets of Shakespeare's time: and yet Steev- 
ens undertook ic correct the Poet's measure in such cases by sup- 
plying another word ! — H. N. H. 
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Jul. Say, say, who gave it thee? 

Luc. Sir Valentine's page ; and sent, I think, from 
Proteus. 
He would have given it you ; but I, being in the 

way. 
Did in your name receive it: pardon the fault, 
I pray. 40 

Jul. Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker 1 
Dare you presume to harbor wanton lines? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth? 
Now, trust me, 'tis an office of great worth. 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper: see it be returned; 
Or else return no more into my sight. 

Luc. To plead for love deserves more fee than 
hate. 

Jul. Will ye be gone? 

Luc. That you may ruminate. [Exit. 

Jul. And yet I would I had o'erlook'd the letter: 
It were a shame to call her back again, 51 

And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view 1 
Since maids, in modesty, say 'no' to that 
Which they would have the proff erer construe 
*aye.' 

Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love. 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 

41. "Broker," A matchmaker. It was sometimes used for a pro- 
curess. — H. N. H. 

53. "What fool U 9htr; the first three FoUos read "what 'fool is 
she," indicating the omission of the indefinite article, a not uncom- 
mon Elizabethan idiom.— I. G. 
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And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod I 
How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence, 60 

When willingly I would have had her here! 
How angrily I taught my brow to frown. 
When inward joy enforced my heart to smile 1 
My penance is, to call Lucetta back. 
And ask remission for my folly past. 
What, hoi Lucetta 1 

Re-enter Lmcetta. 

Luc. What would your ladyship? 

Jul. Is *t near dinner-time? 

JUiic. I would it were; 

That you might kill your stomach on your meat. 

And not upon your maid. 
Jul. What is 't that you took up so gingerly? 70 
Luc. Nothing. 

Jul. Why didst thou stoop, then? 
Luc. To take a paper up that I let f alL 
Jul. And is that paper nothing? 
Luc. Nothing concerning me. 
Jul. Then let it lie for those that it concerns. 
Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns. 

Unless it have a false interpreter. 
Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhyme. 
Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune. 80 

Give me a note: your ladyship can set. 
Jul. As little by such toys as may be possible. 

Best sing it to the tune of 'Light o' love.' 
Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

68. '*8tomach" is here used in the double sense of hungw and 
anger, — H. N. H. 
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Jul. Heavy! belike it hath some burden, then? 

L/uc. Aye; and melodious were it, would you sing 
it. 

Jul. And why not you? 

JLuc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let 's see your song. How now, minion! 

JLuc. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it out : 
And yet methinks I do not like this tune. 90 

Jul. You do not? 

Ijuc. No, madam; it is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 

Lmc. Nay, now you are too flat. 

And mar the concord with too harsh a descant : 
There wanteth but a mean to fill your song. 

Jul. The mean is drowned with your unruly bass. 

JLuc, Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus. 

Jul. This babble shall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with protestation. 

[Tears the letter. 
Go get you gone, and let the papers lie : 100 
You would be fingering them, to anger me. 

Lmc. She makes it strange; but she would be best 
pleased 

94. The simple air in music was called the plain song, or ground; 
the descant was what is now called variations; the mean what we 
call the tenor. This use of musical terms before a popular audi- 
ence would seem to infer, which was indeed the case, that taste 
and knowledge in music was a characteristic trait of *^erry Eng- 
land in the olden time." What with the sour fanaticism of the Com- 
monwealth, and the licentiousness of the Restoration, both of which 
were equally fatal, this beautiful feature was so blasted, that it has 
never been fully recovered. — H. N. H. 

97. Lucetta is still quibbling, and turns the allusion off upon the 
rustic game of hose, or prison-base, in which one ran and chal- 
1 — --^ another to catch him. — H. N. H. 
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To be so anger'd with another letter. lEwit. 
Jul. Nay, would I were so anger'd with the same I 

hateful hands, to tear such loving words I 
Injurious wasps, to feed on such sweet honey, 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your stings I 

1 'U kiss each several paper for amends. 
Look, here is writ *kind Julia/ Unkind Julia 1 
As in revenge of thy ingratitude, HO 
I throw thy name against the bruising stones. 
Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 
And here is writ love-wounded Proteus/ 
Poor wounded name! my bosom, as a bed. 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly 

heal'd ; 
And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 
But twice or thrice was 'Proteus' written down. 
Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 
TUl I have found each letter in the letter. 
Except mine own name: that some whirlwind 

bear 120 

Unto a ragged, fearful-hanging rock. 
And throw it thence into the raging sea! 
Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ, 
*Poor forlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus, 
To the sweet Julia* : — ^that I '11 tear away. — 

107. Shakespeare has given several proofs of a practical acquaint- 
ance with the economy of bees; some of which the naturalist as 
well as the poet may study with profit; as the fine description in 
Henry V, Act. i. sc. 2, **for so work the honey-bees,'' &c. He had 
doubtless observed how they '*make boot upon the summer's velvet 
buds," and also how the '^injurious wasps" plunder them, stinging 
them to death for the sweetness they yield. Knight says, "The met- 
aphor of the pretty pouting Julia is as accurate as it is beautiful." 
— H. N. H. 
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And yet I wm not, sith so prettily 
He couples it to his complaining names. 
Thus will I fold them one upon another: 
Now kiss, embrace, contend, do what you will. 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

Luc. Madam, 130 

Dinner is ready, and your father stays. 
Jul. Well, let us go. 
Lmc. What, shall these papers lie like tell-tales 

here? 
Jul. If you respect them, best to take them up. 
Lmc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down : 

Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold. 

Jul. I see you have a month's mind to them. 

Luc. Aye, madam, you may say what sights you 

see ; 

I see things too, although you judge I wink. 

Jul. Come, come; will 't please you go? 1*0 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III 

The same. Antonio^s house. 

Enter Antonio and Panthino. 

Ant. Tell me, Panthino, what sad talk was that 
Wherewith my brother held you in the clois- 
ter? 

137. ''/ see you have a month's mind to them"; Schmidt in his 
Shakespeare Lexicon explains the phrase ''month's mind" as "a 
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Pan. 'Twas of his nephew Proteus, your son. 

Ant. Why, what of him? 

Pan. He wonder'd that your lordship 

Would suffer him to spend his youth at home. 
While other men, of slender reputation. 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment out : 
Some to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
Some to discover islands far away; 
Some to the studious universities, 10 

For any, or for all these exercises. 
He said that Proteus your son was meet; 
And did request me to importune you 
To let him spend his time no more at home. 
Which would be great impeachment to his age. 
In having known no travel in his youth. 

Ant. Nor need'st thou much importune me to that 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. 
I have consider'd well his loss of time, 

woman's longing," as though the expression had its origin in the 
longing for particular articles of food shown by women, but this 
interpretation seems to have no authority. Johnson rightly remarks 
on this passage: — ''A month* 9 mind, in the ritual sense, signifies not 
desire or inclination, but remembrance; yet I suppose this is the true 
original expression." — I. G. 

10. This passage is all alive with the spirit of Shakespeare's own 
time, when enterprise, adventure, and study were everywhere the 
order of the day, and all ranks were stirred with noble agitations; 
the mind's life being then no longer exhausted in domestic broils, 
nor as yet stifled by a passion for gain. And, to say nothing of 
foreign discoveries, where wonder and curiosity were ever finding 
new stores of food, and still grew hungry by what they fed on; 
or of Flemish campaigns, where chivalrous honor and mental ac- 
complishment **klssed each other"; what a tremendous perturba- 
tion must have run through the national mind, what a noble fury 
must have enriched the nation's brain, to make it effervesce in 
such a flood as hath rolled down to us in the works of Spenser, 
Hooker, Shakespeare, and Bacon I — H. N. H. 
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And how he cannot be a perfect man, 20 

Not being tried and tutor'd in the world : 
Experience is by industry achieved, 
And perfected by the swift course of time. 
Then, tell me, whither were I best to send him? 

Pan. I think your lordship is not ignorant 
How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court. 

Ant. I know it well. 

Pan. 'Twere good, I think, your lordship sent him 
thither : 
There shall he practice tilts and tournaments, 30 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen. 
And be in eye of every exercise 
Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth. 

Ant. I like thy counsel; well hast thou advised: 
And that thou mayst perceive how well I like it 
The execution of it shall make known. 
Even with the speediest expedition 
I will dispatch him to the emperor's court. 

27, ''Shakespeare has been guilty of no mistake in placing the 
emperor's court at Milan. Several of the first Grerman Emperors 
held their courts there occasionally, it being at that time their im- 
mediate property, and the chief town of their Italian dominions." — 
Steevens. 

30. Here again the Poet is alluding to the practices of his own 
time. At an earlier period, when war was expressly conducted 
by the laws of knighthood, "the toumay, with all its magnificence, 
its minstrels, and heralds, and damosels in lofty towers, had its hard 
blows, its wounds, and sometimes its deaths." But the tournaments 
of Shakespeare's time, and such as Proteus was sent to practice, were 
'the tournaments of gay pennons and pointless lances"; as magnifi- 
cent indeed as the old knightly encounters, but "as harmless to the 
combatants as those between other less noble actors, — ^the heroes of 
the stage." The Poet had no doubt witnessed some of these "courtly 
pastimes," as held by Her Majesty in the Tilt-yard at Westminster, 
or by proud Leicester in the Tilt-yard at Kenilworth. — H. N. H. 
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Pan. To-morrow, may it please you, Don Al- 
phonso. 
With other gentlemen of good esteem, *0 

Are journeying to salute the emperor. 
And to commend their service to his will. 

Ant. Good company; with them shall Proteus go: 
And, in good time 1 now will we break with him. 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Sweet lovel sweet lines! sweet life I 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart; 
Here is her oath for love, her honor's pawn. 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves. 
To seal our happiness with their consents 1 
O heavenly Julia! 50 

Ant. How now! what letter are you reading there? 

Pro. May't please your lordship, 'tis a word or 
two 
Of commendations sent from Valentine, 
Dehver'd by a friend that came from him. 

Ant. Lend me the letter; let me see what news. 

Pro. There is no news, my lord; but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well beloved. 
And daily graced by the emperor; 
Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 

Ant. And how stand you affected to his wish? 60 

Pro. As one relying on your lordship's will. 
And not depending on his friendly wish. 

44. That is, break, or open, the matter to him; — one of many in- 
stances showing how much the use of prepositions has changed. To 
break with a person, now wears a very different meaning. Antonio's 
words, in good time, refer to Proteus, whom he just then sees end- 
ing.— H. N. H. 
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Ant. My will is something sorted with his wish. 
Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed; 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 
I am resolved that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the emperor's court: 
What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go: 70 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 
Pro. My lord, I cannot be so soon provided: 

Please you, deliberate a day or two. 
Ant. Look, what thou want'st shall be sent after 
thee: 
No more of stay! to-morrow thou must go. 
Come on, Panthino : you shall be employed 
To hasten on his expedition. 

[Exeunt Ant. and Pan. 
Pro. Thus have I shunn'd the fire for fear of 
burning. 
And drench'd me in the sea, where I am 

drown'd. 
I f ear'd to show my father Julia's letter, 80 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 
And with the vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 
O, how this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day. 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun. 
And by and by a cloud takes all away I 

87. It is curious to note with what accuracy as well as Tividness 
the Poet here paints the manners of April. The play was written 
in his youth, when he was more at home with external nature thair 
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Re-enter Panthino. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you: 
He is in haste; therefore, I pray you, go. 

Pro. Why, this it is: my heart accords thereto, 90 
And yet a thousand times it answers 'no/ 

[^Eivetmt. 

with man, his mind not having yet climbed the height of this latter 
argument. What a study is traced in the progress of his mind as 
the gay riches of vision gradually yielded to the sterner and solider 
riches of thought! the first, however, giving a promise of the last, 
and the last keeping up a remembrance of the first. The fine ecstasy 
with which, in his earlier plays, as in his poems, he dwells on the 
movements and aspects of nature has often sent our thoughts to a 
passage of Wordsworth, describing his youthful self: 

"For nature then 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haimted me like a pctssion: the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love." 

— H. N. H. 
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ACT SECOND 

Scene I 

Milan. The Duke's palace. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

Speed. Sir, your glove. 

Val. Not mine ; my gloves are on. 

Speed. Why, then, this may be yours, for this is 

but one. 
Val. Ha 1 let me see : aye, give it me, it 's mine : 

Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine I 

Ah, Silvia, Silvia 1 
Speed. Madam Silvia 1 Madam Silvia I 
Val. How now, sirrah? 
Speed. She is not within hearing, sir. 
Val. Why, sir, who bade you call her? 
Speed. Your worship, sir; or else I mistook. 10 
Val. Well, you '11 still be too forward. 
Speed. And yet I was last chidden for being 

too slow. 
Val. Go to, sir: tell me, do you know Madam 

Silvia? 
Speed. She that your worship loves? 
Val. Why, how know you that I am in love ? 
Speed. Marry, by these special marks: first, 

2. "On" and "one" were anciently pronounced alike, and frequently 
„.^,*4.«„ so.— H. N. H. 
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you have learned, like Sir Proteus, to 
wreathe your arms, like a male-content; to 
relish a love-song, Uke a robin-redbreast; to 
walk alone, like one that had the pestilence ; 
to sigh, like a school-boy that had lost his A 
B C ; to weep, like a young wench that had 
buried her grandam; to fast, Uke one that 
takes diet ; to watch, like one that fears rob- 
bing ; to speak puling, like a beggar at Hal- 
lowmas. You were wont, when you 
laughed, to crow like a cock; when you 
walked, to walk like one of the Uons; when 30 
you fasted, it was presently after dinner; 
when you looked sadly, it was for want of 
money: and now you are metamorphosed 
with a mistress, that, when I look on you, 
I can hardly think you my master. 

Vol. Are all these things perceived in me? 

Speed. They are all perceived without ye. 

Vol. Without me? they cannot. 

Speed. Without you? nay, that 's certain, for 
without you were so sunple, none else 40 
would: but you are so without these folUes, 
that these follies are within you, and shine 
through you like the water in an urinal, that 

27. "Hallowmas." The feast of All-hallows, or All Saints, at which 
time the poor in Staffordshire go from parish to parish a souling, as 
they call it; that is, begging and puling, (or singing small, as 
Bailey's Dictionary explains paling,) for soul-cakes, and singing 
what they call their souler's song. These terms point out the condi- 
tion of this benevolence, which was, that the beggars should pray 
for the souls of the giver's departed friends. — H. N. H» 

40. "none else wauld^*; i. e. ''no one else woidd perceive them." — 
I. G. 
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not an eye that sees you but is a physician 

to comment on yoiu: malady. 
Vol. But tell me, dost thou know my lady Sil- 
via? 
Speed. She that you gaze on so as she sits at 

supper? 
Vol. Hast thou observed that? even she, I 50 

mean. 
Speed. Why, sir, I know her not. 
Vcd. Dost tiiou know her by my gazing on her, 

and yet knowest her not? 
Speed. Is she not hard-favored, sir? 
Vol. Not so fair, boy, as well-favored. 
Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 
Vol. What dost thou know? 
Speed. That she is not so fair as, of you, well 

favored. 60 

Val. I mean that her beauty is exquisite, but 

her favor infinite. 
Speed. That 's because the one is painted, and 

the other out of all count. 
Vcd. How painted? and how out of count? 
Speed. Marry, sir, so painted, to make her fair, 

that no man counts of her beauty. 
Val. How esteemest thou me? I account of 

her beauty. 
Speed. You never saw her since she was de- 70 

formed. 

Vol. How long hath she been deformed? 

Speed. Ever since you loved her. 

Vol. I have loved her ever since I saw her; and 

**ill I see her beautiful. 
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Speed. If you love her, you cannot see her. 

Vdl^ Why? 

Speed. JBecause Love is blind. O, that you 
had mine eyes; or your own eyes had the 
lights they were wont to have when you chid 80 
at Sir Proteus for going ungartered! 

VclL. What should I see then? 

Speed. Your own present folly, and her pass- 
ing deformity: for he, being in love, could 
not see to garter his hose; and you, being in 
love, cannot see to put on your hose. 

VclL. Belike, boy, then, you are in love; for last 
morning you could not see to wipe my shoes. 

Speed. True, sir; I was in love with my bed: I 
thank you, you swinged me for my love, 90 
which makes me the bolder to chide you for 
yours. 

Vol. In conclusion, I stand affected to her. 

Speed. I would you were set, so your affection 
would cease. 

rdL. Last night she enjoined me to write some 
lines to one she loves. 

Speed. And have you? 

Val. I have. 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ? 100 

Vol. No, boy, but as well as I can do them. 
Peace I here she comes. 

86. *Ho put on your ho9e^'; various snggestions have been made 
for the emendation of these words: — ^*^o b^ond jour nose," 'to put 
spectacles on your nose,** "to put on your shoes," *Ho button your 
hose." It is not certain that a rhyming couplet was intended. Prob- 
ably "^mable to see to put on one's hose^ was a proverbial expression 
meaning **unable to tdl which leg to put into one's hose first," •" - 
**not to have one's wits about one." — I. G. 
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Speed. {Aside} O excellent motion! O exceed- 
ing puppet I Now will he interpret to her.. 

Enter Silvia. 

Vol. Madam and mistress, a thousand good- 
morrows. 

Speed. lAsideli O, give ye good even I here's 
a million of manners. 

Sil. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two 
thousand. 110 

Speed. {Asidel He should give her interest, 
and she gives it him. 

Vol. As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your letter 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours; 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in. 
But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you, gentle servant: 'tis very clerkly 
done. 

Fal. Now trust me, madam, it came hardly off; 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 
I writ at random, very doubtfully. 120 

Sil. Perchance you think too much of so much 
pains? 

Vol. No, madam; so it stead you, I will write. 
Please you command, a thousand times as 

much; 
And yet — 

Sil. A pretty period 1 Well, I guess the sequel; 

103. A "motion" signified, in Shakespeare's time^ a puppet-show. 
Speed means, what a fine puppet show shall we have now! Here 
is the principal puppet to whom my master will be the interpreter. 
The showman was tiien frequently called the interpreter. — H. N. H. 
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And yet I will not name it; — ^and yet I care 

not ; — 
And yet take this again: — ^and yet I thank 

you; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 
Speed. lAsidel Andyet you will; and yet another 

yet: 

Vol. What means your ladyship? do you not like 

it? 130 

Sil. Yes, yes: the lines are very quaintly writ; 

But s4e unwillingly, take them agkin. 

Nay, take them. 
Vol. Madam, they are for you,. 
SiL Aye, aye: you writ them, sir, at my request; 

But I will none of them ; they are for you ; 

I would have had them writ more movingly. 
Vol. Please you, I '11 write your ladyship another. 
SiL And when it 's writ, for my sake read it over, 

And if it please you, so; if not, why, so. 140 
Vol. If it please me, madam, what then? 
SiL Why, if it please you, take it for your labor: 

And so, good morrow, servant. 

Speed. O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible. 

As a nose on a man's face, or a weathercock on 
a steeple 1 

My master sues to her; and she hath taught her 
suitor. 

He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 

O excellent device 1 was there ever heard a bet- 
ter, • 
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.That my master, being scribe, to himself should 
write the letter? 
Vol. How now, sir? what are you reasoning 150 

with yourself? 
Speed. Nay, I was rhyming: ^tis you that have 

the reason. 
Vd. To do what? 

Speed. To be a spokesman from Madam Sil- 
via. 
V(d. To whom? 
Speed. To yourself: why, she wooes you by a 

figure. 
Vol. What figure? 160 

Speed. By a letter, I should say. 
, Vol. Why, she hath not writ to me? 
Speed. What need she, when she hath made 

you write to yourself? Why, do you not 

perceive the jest? 
Vcd. No, believe me. 
Speed. No believing you, indeed, sir. But did 

you perceive her earnest? 
Vol. She gave me none, except an angry word. 
Speed. Why, she hath given you a letter. 170 

Vol. That 's the letter I writ to her friend. 
Speed. And that letter hath she delivered, and 

there an end. 
Vol. I would it were no worse. 
Speed. I '11 warrant you, *tis as well: 

For often have you writ to her, and she, in 
modesty, 

Or else for want of idle time, could not again 
reply; 

so 
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Or fearing else some messenger, that might her 

mind discover, 
Herself hath taught her love himself to write 

mito her lover. 
All this I speak in print, for in print I f oimd it. 
Why muse you, sir? 'tis dinner-time. 180 

Val. I have dined. 

Speed. Aye, hut hearken, sir; though the chame- 
leon Love can feed on the air, I am one that 
am nourished by my victuals, and would fain 
have meat. O, be not like your mistress ; be 
moved, be moved. [Exeunt. 



Scene II 

Verona. Julians hotise. 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 
Jul. I must, where is no remedy. 
Pro. When possibly I can, I will return. 
Jul. If you turn not, you will retiun the sooner. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's sake. 

[Giving a ring. 
Pro. Why, then, we '11 make exchange ; here, take 

you this. 
Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

179. "for in print I found it," Probably these lines are quoted 
from some old ballad or play, though their source has not yet been 
foimd. One cannot help thinking that Shakespeare is quoting from 
some play of the Two Italian Gentlemen t3rpe; the reprinted extracts 
contain passages strongly reminding one of these lines. — I. G. 
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Pro. Here is my hand for my true constancy; 
And when that hour o'ersUps me in the day 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake, 10 
The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love's f orgetf ulness 1 
My father stays my coming; answer not; 
The tide is now : — ^nay, not thy tide of tears ; 
That tide will stay me longer than I should. 
Julia, farewell! [Eooit Julia. 

What, gone without a word? 
Aye, so true love should do : it cannot speak ; 
For truth hath better deeds than words to grace 
it. 

Enter Panihino. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, you are stay'd for. 
Pro. Go; I come, I come. 20 

Alasl this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. 

[Exewnt. 

Scene III 

The same. A street. 

Enter Launce, leading a dog. 

Launce. Nay, 'twill be this hour ere I have 
done weeping; all the kind of the Launces 
have this very fault. I have received my 
proportion, like the prodigious son, and am 
going with Sir Proteus to the Imperial's 
court. I think Crab my dog be the sourest- 
natured dog that lives : my mother weeping, 
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my father wailing, my sister crying, our 
maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, 
and all our house in a great perplexity, yet 10 
did not this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear : 
he is a stone, a very pebble stone, and has no 
more pity in him than a dog: a Jew would 
have .wept to have seen our parting; why, 
my grandam, having no eyes, look you, 
wept herself blind at my parting. Nay, 
I '11 show you the manner of it. This shoe 
is my father: no, this left shoe is my father: 
no, no, this left shoe is my mother : nay, that 
cannot be so either: yes, it is so, it is so, it 20 
hath the worser sole. This shoe, with the 
hole in it, is my mother, and this my father; 
a vengeance on 't 1 there 'tis : now, sir, this 
staff is my sister, for, look you, she is as 
white as a lily, and as small as a wand: this 
hat is Nan, our maid : I am the dog : no, the 
dog is himself, and I am the dog, — Oh 1 the 
dog is me, and I am myself; aye, so, so. Now 
come I to my father; Father, your bless- 
ing: now should not the shoe speak a word 30 
for weeping: now should I kiss my father; 
well, he weeps on. Now come I to my 
mother: O, that she could speak now like a 
wood woman! Well, kiss her, why, there 
'tis; here's my mother's breath up and 
down. Now come I to my sister; mark the 

34. "a wood woman"; the Folios read "a would woman"; Theobald 
first changed 'Vould" into 'Vood" (t. e, mad) ; others "an ould (t. e. 
old) woman." — I. G. 
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moan she makes. Now the dog all this 
while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word; 
but 9ee how I lay the dust with my tears. 

Enter Panthino. 

Pan. Launce, away, away, abroad! thy master 40 
is shipped, and thou art to post after with 
oars. What's the matter? why weepest 
thou, man? Away, ass! you '11 lose the tide, 
if you tarry any longer. 

JLaunce. It is no matter if the tied were lost; 
for it is the unkindest tied that evar any 
man tied. 

Pan. What 's the unkindest tide? 

Launce. Why, he that's tied here. Crab, my 
dog. 50 

Pan. Tut, man, I mean thou 'It lose the flood, 
and, in losing the flood, lose thy voyage, 
and, in losing thy voyage, lose thy master, 
and, in losing thy master, lose thy service, 
and, in losing thy service, — ^Why dost thou 
stop my mouth? 

Launce. For fear thou shouldst lose thy 
tongue. 

Pan. Where should I lose my tongue? 

Launce. In thy tale. 

Pan. In thy tail! 

Launce. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and the 60 
master, and the service, and the tied! Why, 
man, if the river were dry, I am able to fill 
it with my tears; if the wind were down, I 
could drive the boat with my sighs. 
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Pan. Come, come away, man; I was sent to 

call thee. 
Launce. Sir, call me what thou darest. 
Pan. Wilt thou go? 
Launce. Well, I will [Exewnt. 



Scene IV 

Milan. The Duke's pdac 

Enter Silvia, Valentine, Thurio, and Speed. 

SiL Servant I 

Val. Mistress? 

Speed. Master, Sir Thurio frowns on you. 

Val. Aye, hoy, it 's for love. 

Speed. Not of you. 

Val. Of my mistress, then. 

Speed. 'Twere good you knocked him. [^Eait. 

Sil. Servant, you are sad. 

Val. Indeed, madam, I seem so. 

Thu. Seem you that you are not? 10 

Val. Haply I do. 

Thu. So do counterfeits. 

Val. So do you. 

Thu. What seem I that I am not? 

Val. Wise. 

Thu. What instance of the contrary? 

Val. Your folly. 

Thu. And how quote you my folly? 

18. To "quote" is to mark, to observe. It was formerly pronounced 
and sometimes written coate, from the French; hence the quibble here 
upon the words quote and eotU, — H. N. H. 
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Vol. I quote it in your jerkin. 

Thu. My jerkin is a doublet. 20 

Fal. Well, then, I 'U double your folly. 

Thu. How? 

Sil. What, angry. Sir Thurio! do you change 
color? 

Vol. Give him leave, madam; he is a kind of 
chameleon. 

Thu. That hath more mind to feed on your 
blood than live in your air. 

Vol. You have said, sir. 

Thu. Aye, sir, and done too, for this time. 30 

Vol. I know it well, sir ; you always end ere you 
begin. 

Sil. A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and 
quickly shot off. 

Vol. 'Tis indeed, madam; we thank the giver. 

Sil. Who is that, servant? 

Fal. Yourself, sweet lady; for you gave the 
fire. Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your 
ladyship's looks, and spends what he bor- 
rows kindly in your company. *0 

Thu. Sir, if you spend word for word with me, 
I shall make your wit bankrupt. 

Vol. I know it well, sir ; you have an exchequer 
of words, and, I think, no other treasure to 
give your followers, for it appears, by their 

30. This is much the same as sajing^ in the wardrobe dialect of 
oar day, My coat is a vest. The jerkin, or jacket, was generally 
worn over the doublet; but sometimes the latter was worn alone, and 
so confounded with the former. Sometimes both had sleeves, some- 
times neither, and in the latter case sleeves were separate articles of 
-'— t,.— H. N. H. 
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bare liveries^ that the^ir live by your bare 
words. 
Sil. No more, gentlemen, no more: — ^here 
comes my father. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beset. 
Sir Valentine, your father 's in good health: 51 
What say you to a letter from your friends 
Of much good news? 

Vcd. My lord, I will be thankful 

To any happy messenger from thence. 

Duke. Know ye Don Antonio, your countryman? 

Vol. Aye, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worth, and worthy estimation. 
And not without desert so well reputed. 

Duke. Hath he not a son? 

Vol. Aye, my good lord ; a son that well deserves 
The honor and regard of such a father. 61 

Duke. You know him well? 

Vol. I know him as myself; for from our infancy 
We have conversed and spent our hours tO' 

gether: 
And though myself have been an idle truant. 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection. 
Yet hath Sir Proteus, for that 's his name. 
Made use and fair advantage of his days; 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 70 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe; 
And, in a word, for far behind his worth 
Comes all the praises that I now bestow, 
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He is complete in feature and in mind 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Duke. Beshrew me, sir, but if he make this good. 
He is as worthy for an empress' love. 
As meet to be an emperor's coimselor. 
Well, sir, this gentleman is come to me. 
With commendation from great potentates; 80 
And here he means to spend his time awhile : 
I think 'tis no unwelcome news to you. 

Vol. Should I have wish'd a thing, it had been he. 

Duke. Welcome him, then, according to his worth. 
Silvia, I speak to you, and you, Sir Thurio, 
For Valentine, I need not cite him to it : 
I will send him hither to you presently. 

lEant. 

Vol. This is the gentleman I told your ladyship 
Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her crystal looks. 90 

Sil. Belike that now she hath enfranchised them. 
Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

Vol. Nay, sure, I thuik she holds tiiem prisoners 
still. ^ 

Sil. Nay, then, he should be 4^1ind; and, being 
blind. 
How could he see his way to seek out you? 

Vol. Why, lady. Love hath twenty pair of eyes. 

Thu. They say that Love hath not an eye at all. 

Vol. To see such lovers, Thurio, as yourself: 
Upon a homely object Love can wink. 

Sil. Have done, have done; here comes the gentle- 
man. 100 

Enter Proteus. 
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Vol. Welcome, dear Proteus I Mistress,! beseech 
you, 

Confirm his welcome with some special favor. 
Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 

If this be he you oft have wish'd to hear from. 
Vol. Mistress, it is: sweet lady, entertain him 

To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 
SiL Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 
Pro. Not so, sweet lady : but too mean a servant 

To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 
Vol. Leave off discourse of disability: HO 

Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. 
Pro. My duty will I boast of; nothing else. 
SiL And duiy never yet did want his meed: 

Servant, you are welcome to a worthless mis- 
tress. 
Pro. I '11 die on him that says so but yourself. 
SiL That you are welcome? 
Pro. That you are worthless. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Madam, my lord your father would speak 

with you. 
SiL I wait upon his pleasure. IE ait Ser.'\ Come, 
Sir Thurio, 
Gro with me. Once more, new servant, wel- 
come: 
I 'U leave you to confer of home affairs ; 120 
When you have done, we look to hear from you. 

117. The Folios give this line to "Thurio"; if the reading be right, 
he must have quitted the stage during the scene, probably imme- 
diately before the entrance of Proteus, after line 100. — I. G. 
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Pro. We *11 both attend upon your ladyship. 

[Exewnt Silvia and Thurio. 
Vol. Now, tell me, how do all from whence you 

came? 
Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much 

comjnended. 
Vol. And how do yours? 
Pro. I left them all in health. 

Val. How does your lady? and how thrives your 

love? 
Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you ; 

I know you joy not in a love-discourse. 
Val. Aye, Proteus, but that life is alter'd now: 
I have done penance for contemning Love, 130 
Whose high imperious thoughts have punished 

me 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, 
With nightly tears, and daily heart-sore sighs; 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chased sleep from my enthralled 

eyes. 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's 

sorrow. 
O gentle Proteus, Love 's a mighty lord, 
And hath so humbled me, as I confess 
There is no woe to his correction, 

131. "Whos» high imperious thoughts have punished me"; John- 
son proposed to read '*those" for **whose," as if the "imperious 
thoughts" are Valentine's and not "Love's"; the word 'iiioughts" cer- 
tainly presents a difficulty, being used here probably in the sense of 
'^dispositions of the mind." — I. G. 

1S9. That is, no misery compared to that inflicted by love; — ^a form 
of speech not unusual in the old writers: Thus an old ballad: 

"There is no comfort in the world 
To women that are kind." — H. N. H. 
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Nor to his service no such joy on earth. 140 
Now no discourse, except it be of love; 
Now can I break my fast, dine, sup and sleep. 
Upon the very naked name of love. 

Vro. Enough; I read your fortime in your eye. 
Was this the idol that you worship so? 

Veil. Even she; and is she not a heavenly saint? 

Fro. No ; but she is an earthly paragon. 

VcH. Call her divine. 

Tro. I will not flatter her. 

Veil. O, flatter me; for love delights in praises. 

Fro. When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills ; 150 
And I must minister the like to you. 

Vd. Then speak the truth by her ; if not divine. 
Yet let her be a principality. 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Vro. Except my mistress. 

Vci,. Sweet, except not any; 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Vro. Have I not reason to prefer mine own? 

Vol. And I will help thee to prefer her too : 
She shall be dignified with this high honor, — 
To bear my lady's tram, lest the base earth 160 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss, 
And, of so great a favor growing proud. 
Disdain to root the summer-smelling flower. 
And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Fro. Why, Valentine, what braggardism is this ? 

Vol. Pardon me, Proteus : all I can is nothing 

\b%^ 153. A ''principctUty^ is an angel of the highest order, and 
therefore next to divine. "Speak the truth by her/* — ^that is, speak 
the truth of her; an obsolete use of a preposition. — H. N. H. 
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To her, whose worth makes other worthies 

nothing; 
She is alone. 

Pro. Then let her alone. 

Vol. Not for the world: why, man, she is mine 
own; 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 170 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl ; 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee. 
Because thou see'st me dote upon my love. 
My foolish rival, that her father likes 
Only for his possessions are so huge. 
Is gone with her along ; and I must after, 
For love, thou know'st, is full of jealousy. 

Pro. But she loves you? 

VclL. Aye, and we are betrothed: nay, more, our 
marriage-hour, 180 

With all the cunning manner of our flight, 
Determined of; how I must climb her window; 
The ladder made of cords ; and all the means 
Plotted and Agreed on for my happiness. 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber. 
In these afi*airs to aid me with thy counsel. 

Pro. GrO on before; I shall inquire you forth: 
I must unto the road, to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use; 
And then I 'U presently attend you. 190 

Veil. Will you make haste? 

Pro. I will. [Eccit Vol. 

Even as one heat another heat expels. 
Or as one nail by strength drive out another, 
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So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
Is it mine, or Valentine's praise, 
Her true perfection, or my false transgression. 
That makes me reasonless to reason thus? 
She is fair ; and so is Julia, that I love, — 200 
That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd ; 
Which, hke a waxen image 'gainst a fire. 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
Methinks my zeal to Valentine is cold, 
And that I love him not as I was wont. 
O, but I love his lady too too muchl 
And that 's the reason I love him so little. 
How shall I dote on her with more advice. 
That thus without advice begin to love her I 
'Tis but her picture I have yet beheld, 210 

197. "Is it mine, or Vcdentine's praise^'; the first Folio reads, 
''It is inine, or Valentine's praise"; the later Folios, "Is it mine then, 
or Valentinean's praise?" Theobald's suggestion, ''mine eye," has been 
generally adopted; "if this were misatisfactory," the Camb. editors 
remark, "another guess mi^t be hazarded: — 

Is it mine imstaid mind or Valentine's praise." 

In the latter case "Valentine's" must be read as a dissyllable; in 
the former as a quadrisyllable; it is not necessary to read, as has 
been proposed "Valentino's" or "Valentinus'." Two other ingenious 
emendations are noteworthy: — ^"her mien," "mine eyne," ("thine eyne" 
occurs as a rhyme in Midsummer Nighfs Dream, III. ii. 138). — 
I. G. 

202, It was anciently supposed that if a witch made a waxen 
image of anyone she wished to destroy or torment, and hung it by 
the fire, as the image wasted away the original would do so too. 
Hence the allusion in the text. — H. N. H. 

210. Dr. Johnson censures the Poet for making Proteus say he has 
but seen the "picture" of Silvia, when he has just been talking with 
the lady herself. The great Doctor was not great enough to catch 
Shakespeare so, and in this case he made a blunder, instead of find- 
ing one. Proteus wants to get deeper in love with Silvia, and so 
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And that hath dazzled my reason's light; 

But when I look on her perfections. 

There is no reason hut I shall he hlind. 

If I can check my erring love, I will; 

If not, to compass her I 'U use my skilL lEmt 



Scene V 

The same. A street. 
'Enter Speed and Launce severally. 

Speed. Launce! by mine honesty, welcome to 
Padua I 

Launce. Forswear not thyself, sweet youth; 
for I am not welcome. I reckon this al- 
ways — ^that a man is never imdone till he be 
hanged; nor never welcome to a place till 
some certain shot be paid, and the hostess 
say * Welcome I' 

Speed. Come on, you madcap, I '11 to the ale- 
house with you presently; where, for one 10 

resorts to the argument, that the little he has seen of her is as though 
he had but seen her picture. The figure is not more apt for his pur- 
pose than beautiful in itself. Advice, in the two lines above, is used 
in the sense of acquaintance, — H. N. H. 

II. V. 1; III. i. 81; V. iv. 1£9. The Cambridge editors have retained 
the reading of the Folios in these lines, 'Tadua" in the first passage, 
and "Verona" in the second and third, **because it is impossible 
that the words can be a mere printer's, or transcriber's error. These ^ 
inaccuracies are interesting as showing that Shakespeare had writ- 
ten the whole of the play before he had finally determined where the 
scene was to be laid"; the scene is in each case undoubtedly Milan 
(perhaps "Milano," metri canea), — I. G. 
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I 

shot of five pence, thou shalt have five thou- 
sand welcomes. But, sirrah, how did thy 

master part with Madam Julia? 
JLaunce. Marry, after they closed in earnest, 

they parted very fairly in jest. 
Speed. But shall she marry him? 
Launce. No. 

Speed. How, then? shall he marry her? 
Launce. No, neither. 
Speed. What, are they broken? 
Lav/nce. No, they are both as whole as a fish. 
Speed. Why, then, how stands the matter with 

them? 
Launce. Marry, thus ; when it stands well with 

him, it stalas weU with her. 
Speed. What an ass art thou! I understand 

thee not. 
Lav/nce. What a block art thou, that thou canst 

not! My staff understands me. 
Speed. What thou sayest? 30 

Launce. Aye, and what I do too: look thee, 

I '11 but lean, and my staff understands me. 
Speed. It stands under thee, indeed. 
Launce. Why, stand-under and under-stand is 

all one. 
Speed. But tell me true, will *t be a match? 
Launce. Ask my dog : if he say aye, it will ; if 

he say, no, it will; if he shake his tail and 

say nothing, it will. 
Speed. The conclusion is, then, that it will. 40 

Launce. Thou shalt never get such a secret 

from me but by a parable. 
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Speed. 'Tis well that I get it so. But, Launce, 
how sayest thou, that my master is become 
a notable lover? 

Launce. I never knew him otherwise. 

Speed. Than how? 

Launce. A notable lubber, as thou reportest 
him to be. 

Speed. Why, thou whoreson ass, thou mistak- 50 
est me. 

Launce. Why fool, I meant not thee; I meant 
thy master. 

Speed. I tell thee, my master is become a hot 
lover. 

Launce. Why, I tell thee, I care not though he 
bum himself in love. If thou wilt, go with 
me to the alehouse; if not, thou art an He- 
brew, a Jew, and not worth the name of 
Christian. 60 

Speed. Why? 

Launce. Because thou hast not so much charity 
in thee as to go to the ale with a Christian. 
Wilt thou go? 

Speed. At thy service. [Exeunt. 

63. The festivals of the Church were often celebrated with merry- 
makings, of which ale-drinking formed a part: hence they were called 
"Ales," and "Church Ales." Before the days of Puritanism, of 
course none but Jews would refuse **to go to the Ale with a Chris- 
tian." Launce is quibbling still, as usual. — H. N. H. 
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Scene VI 

The same. The Duke^s palace. 
Enter Proteus. 

Pro. To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn ; 

To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn; 

To wrong my friend, I shall be much forsworn ; 

And even that power, which gave me first my 
oath. 

Provokes me to this threefold perjury; 

Love bade me swear, and Love bids me for- 
swear. 

sweet-suggesting Love, if thou hast sinn'd, 
Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it! 
At first I did adore a twinkling star. 

But now I worship a celestial sun. 10 

Unheedful vows may heedfuUy be broken; 
And he wants wit that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better. 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferr'd 
With twenty thousand soul-comfirming oaths. 

1 cannot leave to love, and yet I do; 

But there I leave to love where I should love. 

Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose: 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself; 20 

If I lose them, thus find I by their loss 

For Valentine, myself, for Julia, Silvia. 

I to myself am dearer than a friend, 

For love is still most precious in itself; 
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And Silvia — ^witness Heaven, that made her 

fairl — 
Shows Julia but a swarthy Ethiope. 
I will forget that Julia is alive, 
Remembering that my love to her is dead; 
And Valentine I 'U hold an enemy, 
Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 30 

I cannot now prove constant to myself. 
Without some treachery used to Valentine. 
This night he meaneth with a corded ladder 
To climb celestial Silvia's chamber-window; 
Myself in counsel, his competitor. 
Now presently I '11 give her father notice 
Of their disguising and pretended flight; 
Who, all enraged, will banish Valentine; 
For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter ; 
But, Valentine being gone, I 'U quickly cross 40 
By some sly trick blunt Thurio's dull proceed- 
ing. 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift. 
As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift ! 

lEadt. 

Scene VII 

Verona. Julia's house. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul. Counsel, Lucetta; gentle girl, assist me; 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee. 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
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Are visibly character'A «aiei engraved, 
To lesson me ; and tell me some good mean, 
How, with my honor, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc. Alas, the way is wearisome and long! 

JuL A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 

To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps; 10 
Much less shall she that hath Love's wings to 

fly, 

And when the flight is made to one so dear. 
Of such divine perfection, as Sir Proteus. 

LiUC. Better forbear till Proteus make return. 

JuL O, know'st thou not, his looks are my soul's 
food? 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 20 

^Lmc. I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire. 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage. 
Lest it should bum above the bounds of reason. 

JuL The more thou damm'st it up, the more it 
bums. 

9. An allusion to the pilgrimages formerly made by religious en- 
thusiasts, — ^who, like Julia, loved much, but not wisely, — often ta 
Rome, Compostella, and Jerusalem, but oftener still to 'Miie House of 
our Lady at Loretto." In that age, when there were few roads and 
many robbers, to go afoot and alone through all the pains and perils 
of a passage from England to either of these shrines, was deemed 
proof that the person was thoroughly in earnest. The Santa Casa at 
Loretto was supposed to be the house in which the Blessed Virgin 
was born, it having been supematurally transported from Galilee to 
Italy, and placed in a wood at midnight; which was the cause of so 
many more pilgrimages being made to that place. — H. N. H. 
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The current that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth 

rage; 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with the enamell'd 

stones. 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; 30 

And so by many winding nooks he strays. 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 
I 'U be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step. 
Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I 'U rest, as after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in Elysimn. 

Ltic. But in what habit will you go along? 

Jul. Not like a woman ; for I would prevent *0 
The loose encounters of lascivious men: 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page. 

Luc. Why, then, your ladyship must cut your 
hair. 

Jul. No, girl; I '11 knit it up in silken strings 
With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots. 
To be fantastic may become a youth 
Of greater time than I shall show to be. 

Luc. What fashion, madam, shall I make your 
breeches ? 

Jul. That fits as well as, *Tell me, good my lord, 
What compass will you wear your farthingale?' 
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Why even what fashion thou best likest, Lu- 
cetta. 

Luc. You must needs have them with a codpiece, 
madam. 

Jul. Out, out, Lucetta! that will be ill-favor'd. 

Luc. A round hose, madam, now *s not worth a pin. 
Unless you have a codpiece to stick pins on. 

Jul. Lucetta, as thou lovest me, let me have 

What thou think'st meet, and is most mannerly. 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute 

me 
For xmdertaking so unstaid a journey? 60 

I fear me, it will make me scandalized. 

Luc. If you think so, then stay at home, and go 
not. 

Jul. Nay, that I will not. 

Luc. Then never dream on infamy, but go. 

If Proteus like your journey when you come. 
No matter who 's displeased when you are gone : 
I fear me, he will scarce be pleased withal. 

Jul. That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear: 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears. 
And instances of infinite of love, 70 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Luc. All these are servants to deceitful men. 

Jul. Base men, that use them to so base effect I 
But truer stars did govern Proteus' birth: 

70. "Infinite" is here used for infinity. So in Much Ado About 
Nothing we find "the infinite of thought"; and Chaucer has ''although 
the life of it be stretched with infinite of tinie." The reading is that 
of the ilrst folio: the second has "instances as infinite of love," which 
is adopted by Mr. Collier. But the former, besides having better 
authority, seems better in itself. — H. N. H. 
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His words are bonds, his oaths are orades ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from 

earth. 
Luc. Pray heaven he prove so, when you come to 

him! 
il. Now, as thou lovest me, do him not that 

wrong, 80 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth : 
Only deserve my love by loving him; 
And presently go with me to my chamber. 
To take a note of what I stand in need of. 
To furnish me upon my longing journey. 
All that is mine I leave at thy dispose. 
My goods, my lands, my reputation; 
Only, in lieu thereof, dispatch me hence. 
Come, answer not, but to it presently 1 
I am impatient of my tarriance. [Exeunt. 90 

85. That is, the journey that I Umg to be making; or, it may be, 
the journey that I shall make with continual longing to reach the 
end of it— H. N. H. 
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ACT THIRD 

Scene I 

Milan. Ante-room in the Duke's palace. 

Enter Duke, ThuriOj and Proteus. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile ; 
We have some secrets to confer about. 

lEant Thu. 
Now, tell me, Proteus, what 's your will with 
me? 
Pro. My gracious lord, that which I would dis- 
cover 
The law of friendship bids me to conceal; 
But when I caU to mind your gracious favors 
Done to me, undeserving as I am. 
My duty pricks me on to utter that 
Which else no worldly good should draw from 

me. 
Know, worthy prince. Sir Valentine, my 
friend, 10 

This night intends to steal away your daugh- 
ter: 
Myself am one made privy to the plot, 
I know you have determined to bestow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates; 
And should she thus be stolen away from 
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It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's sake, I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of sorrows, which would press you 
down, 20 

Being unprevented, to your timeless grave. 

Duke. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honest care ; 
Which to requite, conunand me while I live. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen. 
Haply when they have judged me fast asleep; 
And oftentimes have purposed to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company and my court: 
But, fearing lest my jealous aim might err. 
And so, unworthily disgrace the man, 
A rashness that I ever yet have shunn'd, 30 
I gave him gentle looks ; thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclosed to me. 
And, that thou mayst perceive my fear of this. 
Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 
The key whereof myself have ever kept; 
And thence she cannot be conveyed away. 

Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devised a mean 
How he her chamber-window will ascend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down ; 40 
For which the youthful lover now is gone, 
And this way comes he with it presently; 
Where, if it please yoii, you may intercept him. 
But, good my Lord, do it so cunningly 
That my discovery be not aimed at; 
For, love of you, not hate unto my friend, 
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Hath made me publisher of this pret^**^* 
Duke. Upon mine honor, he shall ney^^^^^^ow 

That I had any light from JJ>f^ oi this. 
Pro. Adieu, my Lord; Sir Valentine is coming- 50 

[Exit. 

£^nter Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine, whither away so fast? 

Vol. Please it your grace, there is a messenger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends. 
And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke. Be they of much import? 

Vol. The tenor of them doth but signify 
My health and happy being at your court. 

Duke. Nay then, no matter; stay with me awhile; 
I am to break with thee of some affairs 
That touch me near, wherein thou must be 
secret. 60 

'Tis not unknown to thee that I have sought 
To match my friend Sir Thurio to my daugh- 
ter. 

Vol. I know it well, my lord ; and, sure, the match 
Were rich and honorable; besides, the gentle- 
man 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth and qualities 
Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter: 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy him? 

Duke. No, trust me ; she is peevish, sullen, f roward. 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty; 
Neither regarding that she is my child, 70 

Not fearing me as if I were her father : 
And, may I say to thee, this pride of her^ 
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^l^on advice, hath drawn my love from her; 
And, wvii:.j.e I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should ha\%. jjeen cherished by her child-like 

duty, 
I now am full resolved to take a wife. 
And turn her out to who will take her in : 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower; 
For me and my possessions she esteems not. 
VcH. What would your Grace have me to do in 
this? 80 

Duke. There is a lady in Verona here 
Whom I affect; but she is nice and coy. 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my 

tutor, — 
For long agone I have forgot to court ; 
Besides, the fashion of the time is changed, — 
How and which way I may bestow myself. 
To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. 
Vol. Win her with gifts, if she respect not words : 
Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 90 

More tihan quick words do move a woman's 
mind. 
Duke. But she did scorn a present that I sent her. 
Vol. A woman sometimes scorns what best con- 
tents her. 
Send her another; never give her o'er; 
For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, 'tis not in hate of you. 
But rather to beget more love in you: 
If she do chide, 'tis not to have you gone ; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left alone ; 
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Take no repulse, whatever she doth say; 100 
For *get you gone,' she doth not mean *awayl' 
Flatter and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne'er so black, say they have angels' 

faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man. 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

Duke. But she I mean is promised by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth; 
And kept severely from resort of men. 
That no man hath access by day to her. 

Vol. Why, then, I would resort to her by night. 110 

Duke. Aye, but the doors be lock'd, and keys kept 
safe. 
That no man hath recourse to her by night. 

Vol. What lets but one may enter at her window? 

Duke. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground. 
And built so shelving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Vol. Why, then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords. 
To cast up, with a pair of anchoring hooks. 
Would serve to scale another Hero's tower. 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 120 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood. 
Advise me where I may have such a ladder. 

Vol. When would you use it? pray, sir, tell me that. 

Duke. This very night ; for Love is like a child, 
That longs for everything that he can come by. 

Val. By seven o'clock I '11 get you such a ladder. 

Duke. But, hark thee; I will go to her alone: 
How shall I best convey tite ladder thither? 
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Vol. It will be light, my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak that is of any length. 130 

Duke. A cloak as long as thine will serve the turn ? 
Vol. Aye, my good lord. 
Duke. Then let me see thy cloak : 

I '11 get me one of such another length. 
Vol. Why, any cloak will serve the turn, my lord. 
Duke. How shall I fashion me to wear a cloak? 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me. 
What letter is this same? What 's here? *To Sil- 
via' I 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding. 
I 'U be so bold to break the seal for once. 

IReads. 

*My thoughts do harbor with my Silvia nightly ; 

And slaves they are to me, that send them 

flying: 141 

O, could their master come and go as lightly, 

Himself would lodge where senseless they 

are lying I 

My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom rest 

them; 
While I, their king, that thither them impor- 
tune. 
Do curse the grace that with such grace hath 

bless'd them. 
Because myself do want my servants' for- 
tune: 
I curse myself, for they are sent by me. 
That they should harbor where their lord would 

be.' 
What's here? 150 
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*Silvia, this night I will enfranchise thee/ 
'Tis so ; and here 's the ladder for the purpose. 
Why, Phaethon, — for thou art Merops' son, — 
Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 
And with thy daring folly burn the world? 
Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on 

thee? 
Go, base intruder 1 overweening slave! 
Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates ; 
And think my patience, more than thy desert. 
Is privilege for thy departure hence : 160 

Thank me for this more than for all the favors, 
Which all too much I have bestow'd on thee. 
But if thou linger in my territories 
Longer than swiftest expedition 
Will give thee time to leave our royal court. 
By heaven! my wrath shall far exceed the love 
I ever bore my daughter or thyself. 
Be gone! I will not hear thy vain excuse; 
But, as thou lovest thy life, make speed from 
hence. lEant. 

Vol. And why not death rather than living tor- 
ment? 170 
To die is to be banish'd from myself; 
And Silvia is myself: banish'd from her. 
Is self from self: a deadly banishment! 
What light is Ught, if Silvia be not seen? 

153. Legend variously described Phaethon as the son of Helios by 
Merops' wife, and as a son of Merops himself. Johnson supposed the 
Duke to insist on the baser origin by way of additional disparage- 
ment to Valentine, but this is botii needlessly abstruse and opposed to 
the explanatory "for." He probably means only "for thou art in- 
deed Phoebus."— C. H. H. 
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What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 

Unless it be to think that she is by. 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 

Except I be by Silvia in the night, 

There is no music in the nightingale; 

Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 180 

There is no day for me to look upon: 

She is my essence; and I leave to be. 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Foster'd, illumined, cherish'd, kept alive. 

I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom: 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death : 

But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 

Enter Proteus and Launce. 

Pro. Rim, boy, run, run, and seek him out. 
Latmce. Soho, sohol 

Pro. What seest thou? 190 

Launce. Him we go to find : there 's not a hair 

on 's head but 'tis a Valentine. 
Pro. Valentine? 
Vol. No. 

Pro. Who then? his spirit? 
Vol. Neither. 
Pro. What then? 

« 

Vol. Nothing. 

Launce. Can nothing speak? Master, shall I 

strike? 
Pro. Who wouldst thou strike? 200 

Launce. Nothing. 
Pro. Villain, forbear. 
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Launce. Why, sir, I'll strike nothing: I pray 

you,— 
Pro. Sirrah, I say, forbear. Friend Valentine, a 

word. 
Vol. My ears are stopt, and cannot hear good 
news. 
So much of bad already hath possessed them. 
Pro. Then in dumb silence will I bury mine. 

For they are harsh, untuneable, and bad. 
Vol. Is Silvia dead? 

Pro. No, Valentme. 210 

Vol. No Valentine, indeed, for sacred Silvia. 

Hath she forsworn me? 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Vol. No Valentine, if Silvia have forsworn me. 

What is your news? 
Launce. Sir, there is a proclamation that you are 

vanished. 
Pro. That thou art banished — O, that 's the 
news I — 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy 
friend. 
Vol. O, I have fed upon this woe already, 

And now excess of it will make me surfeit. 220 
Doth Silvia know that I am banished? 
Pro. Aye, aye ; and she hath offered to the doom — 
Which, imreversed, stands in effectual force — 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears: 
Those at her father's churlish feet she tendered; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble self ; 
Wringing her hands, whose whiteness so be- 
came them 
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As if but now they waxed pale for woe: 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
Sad sighs, deep groans, nor sUver-shedding 

tears, 230 

Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire; 
But Valentine, if he be ta*en, must die. 
Besides, her intercession chafed him so. 
When she for thy repeal was suppliant. 
That to close prison he commanded her. 
With many bitter threats of biding there. 
Vol. No more; unless the next word that thou 

speak'st 
Have some malignant power upon my life: 
If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear. 
As ending anthem of my endless dolor. 240 
Pro. Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And study help for that which thou lament'st. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy love; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lover's staff ; walk hence with that. 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art 

hence ; 
Which, being writ to me, shall be delivered 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 250 
The time now serves not to expostulate: 
Come, I *11 convey thee through the dty-gate ; 

250. So in Hamlet; "These to her excellent white bosom." To 
understand this mode of addressing letters, it should be known that 
women anciently had a pocket in the forepart of their stays, in which 
they carried not only love letters and love tokens, but even their 
money. In many parts of England rustic damsels still continue the 
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And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love-affairs. 
As thou lovest Silvia, though not for thyself, 
Regard thy danger, and along with me I 

Vol. I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest my boy. 
Bid him make haste, and meet me at the North- 
gate. 

Pro. Go, sirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. 

Fal. O my dear Silvia I Hapless Valentine I 260 

[Exeunt Vol. and Pro. 

Launce. I am but a fool, look you; and yet I 
have the wit to think my master is a kind of 
a knave : but that 's all one, if he be but one 
knave. He Uves not now that knows me to 
be in love; yet I am in love; but a team of 
horse shall not pluck that from me; nor 
^ who 'tis I love; and yet 'tis a woman; but 
what woman, I will not tell myself ; and yet 
'tis a milkmaid; yet 'tis not a maid, for she 
hath had gossips ; yet 'tis a maid, for she is 270 
her master's maid, and serves for wages. 
She hath more qualities than a water-span- 

practice. A very old lady informed Mr. Steevens, that when it was 
the fashion to wear very prominent stays it was the custom for strat- 
agem or gallantry to drop its literary favors within the front of 
them.— H. N. H. 

263. "But one knaioe," according to Dr. Johnson, here means, hut 
once a knave, as opposed to twice a knave, or a double knave. But 
it seems more likely that Launce is simply engaged in his usual oc- 
cupation of punning; his sense being, ''if he be but one knave, that's 
all one, — H. N. H. 

970. "Gossips^ not only signify those who answer for a child in 
baptism, but the tattling women who attend lyings-in. The quibble 
is evident. 
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iel, — ^which is much in a bare Christian. 
IPuTUng out a paper.'] Here is the cate- 
log of her condition. 'Imprimis: She can 
fetch and carry.' Why, a horse can do no 
more: nay, a horse cannot fetch, but only 
cany; therefore is she better than a jade. 
*Item: She can milk'; look you, a sweet vir- 
tue in a maid with clean hands. 280 

Enter Speed. 

Speed. How now, Signior Launce! what news 

with your mastership? 
Launce. With my master's ship? why, it is at 

sea. 
^Speed. Well, your old vice still; mistake the word. 

What news, then, in yoiu* paper? 
Launce. The blackest news that ever thou 

heardest. 
Speed. Why, man, how black? 
Launce. Why, as black as ink. 290 

Speed. Let me read them. 
Launce. Fie on thee, jolt-head; thou canst not 

read. 
Speed. Thou liest; I can. 
Launce. I will try thee. Tell me this: who 

begot thee? 
Speed. Marry, the son of my grandfather. 

273, "Bare" has two senses, mere and naked. Launce, quibbling 
on, uses it in both senses, and opposes the naked person to the water- 
spaniel thickly covered with hair. — H. N. H. 

276. "Condition"; so the first three Folios; the fourth Folio reads 
"conditions," adopted in many editions; "condition" is generally used 
by Shakespeare in the sense of **temper," "quality." — I. G. 
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^Liaunce. O illiterate loiterer! it was the son of 
thy grandmother: this proves that thou 
canst not read. 300 

Speed. Come, fool, come; try me in thy paper. 

JLaunce. There; and Saint Nicholas be thy 
speed 1 

Speed. [Reads] 'Imprimis: She can milk.' 

Launce. Aye, that she can. 

Speed. 'Item: She brews good ale.' 

Launce. And thereof comes the proverb: 
'Blessing of your heart, you brew good ale.' 

Speed. 'Item: She can sew.' 

Lawnce. That 's as much as to say. Can she so? 310 

Speed. 'Item: She can knit.' 

Launce. iWhat need a man care for a stock with 
a wench, when she can knit him a stock? 

Speed. 'Item: She can wash and scour.' 

Launce. A special virtue; for then she need not 
be washed and scoured. 

Speed. 'Item: she can spin.' 

SOS. St. Nicholas had many weighty cares, but was best known as 
the patron-saint of scholars, in which ofBice he is here invoked. He 
is said to have gained this honor by restoring to life three scholars, 
whom a wicked host had murdered while on their way to school. By 
the statutes of St. Paul's School, London, the scholars are required 
to attend divine service in the cathedral on the anniversary of St. 
Nicholas. The parish clerks of London, probably because scholars 
were called clerks, formed themselves into a guild, with this saint for 
their patron. In King Henry IV thieves are called St Nicholas* 
clerks; whether from the similarity of the names Nicholas and Old 
Nick, or from some similarity of conduct in thieves and scholars in 
the old days of learned beggary, doth not fully appear. St Nicholas 
was also the patron-saint of Holland and Russia; and Mr. Verplanck 
says, 'lie has long been known in Holland and New York as the 
spiedal friend of childreQ."— H. N. H. 
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JLaunce. Then may I set the world on wheels, 

when she can spin for her Uving. 
Speed. 'Item: She hath many nameless vir- 320 

tues/ 
Launce. That 's as much as to say, hastard vir- 
tues; that, indeed, know not their fathers, 

and therefore have no names. 
Speed. *^Here follow her vices.' 
Launce. Close at the heels of her virtues. 
Speed. *Item: She is not to be kissed fasting, 

in respect of her breath.' 
Launce. Well, that fault may be mended with 

a breakfast. Read on. 330 

Speed, ^tem: She hath a sweet mouth.' 
Launce. That makes amends for her sour 

breath. 
Speed. 'Item: She doth talk in her sleep.' 
Launce. It 's no matter for that, so she sleep 

not in her talk. 
Speed. 'Item : She is slow in words.' 
Launce. O villain, that set this down among her 

vices! To be slow in words is a woman's 

only virtue : I pray thee, out with 't, and 340 

place it for her chief virtue. 
Speed. 'Item: She is proud.' 
Launce. Out with that too ; it was Eve's legacy, 

and cannot be ta'en from her. 
Speed. 'Item: She hath no teeth.' 

331. A "sweet mouth" formerly meant a sweet tooth, and so was 
reckoned a vice: but Launce chooses to take it literally, that he 
may have something to offset the sour breath, — H. N. H. 
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Launce, I care not for that neither, because I 
love crusts. 

Speed. 'Item: She is curst/ 

JLawnce. Well, the best is, she hath no teeth to 
bite. 350 

Speed. 'Item: She will often praise her liquor.' 

Launce. If her liquor be good, she shall: if she 
will not, I will; for good things should be 
praised. 

Speed, ^tem : She is too Uberal.' 

Launce. Of her tongue she cannot, for that 's 
writ down she is slow of; of her purse she 
shall not, for that I '11 keep shut : now, of 
another thing she may, and that cannot I 
help. Well, proceed. 360 

Speed. *Item: She hath more hair than wit, 
and more faults than hairs, and more wealth 
than faults.' 

Launce. Stop there; I'll have her: she was 
mine, and not mine, twice or thrice in that 
last article. Rehearse that once more. 

Speed. 'Item: She hath more hair than wit,' — 

Launce. More hair than wit? It may be; I 'U 
prove it. The cover of the salt hides the 
salt, and therefore it is more than the salt : 370 

355. That is, free beyond the allowings of modesty. Thus in Othello 
Desdemona says of lago: ''Is he not a most profane and UbercU 
counsellor?" "She will often praise her liquor^; — ^that is, by drinking 
of it. Curst is peevish, scolding. Thus in The Taming of The Shrew 
one of the persons calls Kate a curst shrew, — H. N. H. 

370. The ancient English saltcellar was very different from the 
modem, being a large piece of plate, generally much ornamented, 
with a cover to keep the salt clean. There was but one on the 
dinner table^ which was placed near the top, and those who si>^ 
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ithe hair that covers the wit is more than the 

• 

wit, for the greater hides the less. What 's 

next? 
Speed. 'And more faults than hairs/ — 
Launce. That 's monstrous : O, that that were 

out I 
Speed. 'And more wealth than faults/ 
Launce. Why, that word makes the faults gra* 

eious. Well, I 'U have her : and if it be a 

match, as nothing is impossible, — 380 

Speed. What then? 
Launce. Why, then will I tell thee — ^that thy 

master stays for thee at the North-gate? 
Speed. For me? 
Launce. For theel aye, who art thou? he hath 

stayed for a better man than thee. 
Speed. And must I go to him? 
Launce. Thou must run to him, for thou hast 

stayed so long, that going will scarce serve 

the turn. 390 

Speed. Why didst not tell me sooner? pox of 

your love-letters I {^Eccit. 

Launce. Now wiU he be swinged for reading 

my letter, — ^an unmannerly slave, that will 

thrust himself into secrets ! I '11 after, to 

rejoice in the boy's correction. IE ant. 

below it were, for the most part, of inferior condition to those who 
sat above it — H. N. H. 
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Scene II 

The same. The Duke's palace. 
Enter Duke and Thurio. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, fear not but that she will love 
you. 
Now Valentine is banished from her sight. 

Thu. Since his exile she hath despised me most, 
Forsworn my company, and rail'd at me. 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. 

Duke. This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthless Valentine shall be forgot. 10 

Enter Proteus. 

How now. Sir Proteus I Is your coimtryman. 
According to our proclamation, gone? 

Pro. Gone, my good lord. 

Duke. My daughter takes his going grievously. 

Pro. A little time, my lord, will kill that grief. 

Duke. So I believe; but Thurio thinks not so. 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee — 
For thou hast shown some sign of good 

desert — 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your Grace 20 
Let me not live to look upon your Grace. 

Duke. Thou know'st how willingly I would efi^p 
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The match between Sir Thurio and my daugh- 
ter. 

Pro. I do, my lord. 

Duke. And also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was here. 

Duke. Aye, and perversely she persevers so. 
What might we do to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love Sir Thurio? 30 

Pro. The best way is to slander Valentine 

With falsehood, cowardice and poor descent. 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke. Aye, but she 'U think that it is spoke in 
hate. 

Pro. Aye, if his enemy deliver it : 

Therefore it must with circumstance be spoken 
By one whom she esteemeth as his friend. 

Duke. Then you must undertake to slander him. 

Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loath to do : 
'Tis an ill office for a gentleman, 40 

Especially against his very friend. 

Duke. Where your good word cannot advantage 
him 
Your slander never can endamage him; 
Therefore the office is indifferent. 
Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro. You have prevail'd, my lord : if I can do it 
By aught that I can speak in his dispraise, 
She shall not long continue love to him. 
But say this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not that she will love Sir Thurio. 50 

Thu. Therefore, as you unwind her love from him, 
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Lest it should ravel and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me; 
Which must be done by praising me as much 
As you in worth dispraise Sir Valentine. 

Duke. And, Proteus, we dare trust you in this 
kind. 
Because we know, on Valentine's report, 
You are already Love's firm votary. 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 
Upon this warrant shall you have access 60 
Where you with Silvia may confer at large; 
For she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy, 
And, for your friend's sake, will be glad of 

you; 
Where you may temper her by your persuasion 
To hate young Valentine and love my friend. 

Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect: 

But you. Sir Thurio, are not sharp enough; 
You must lay lime to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should be full-fraught with serviceable vows. 

Duke. Aye, 71 

Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy. 

Pro. Say that upon the altar of her beauty 

You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart r 
Write till your ink be diy, and with your tears 

53. As you unwind her love from him» make me the bottom om 
which you wind it A bottom is the housewife's term for that 
upon which a ball of yam or thread is wound. Thus in Grange's 
Oar den: 

**A bottom for your silk» it seems. 
My letters are become. 
Which, oft with winding off and on. 
Are wasted whole and some." — H. N. H. 
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Moist it again; and frame some feeling line 
That may discover such integrity: 
For Orpheus* lute was strung with poets' sin- 
ews; 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and 

stones. 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 80 

Forsake imsounded deeps to dance on sands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies, 
Visit by night your lady's chamber-window 
With some sweet consort; to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dimip: the night's dead si- 
lence 
Will well become such sweet-complaining 

grievance. 
This, or else nothing, will inherit her. 

Duke. This discipline shows thou hast been in love. 

Thu. And thy advice this night I '11 put in prac- 
tice. 
Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction-giver. 
Let us into the city presently 91 

To sort some gentlemen well skiU'd in music. 
I have a sonnet that will serve the turn 
To give the onset to thy good advice. 

Duke. About it, gentlemen! 

77. Malone suggests that some such Ime as. the following has been 
lost after "integrity": — ^"as her obdurate heart may penetrate," but 
the meaning is perhaps rightly explained by Steerens: — ^"such ardor 
and sincerity as would be manifested by practising the directions 
given in the four preceding lines." — ^I. G, 

84. The old copy has "eansort," which, according to Bullokar and 
Phillips, signified ''a set or company of musicians." If we print 
concert, as Malone would hare it, the relative pronoun their has no 
correspondent word. — H. N. H. 
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iPro. We 'U wait upon your Grace till after sup- 
per. 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 
Duke. Even now about it! I will pardon you. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT FOURTH 

Scene I 

The frontiers of Mantua. A forest. 

Enter certain Outlaws. 

First Out. Fellows, stand fast; I see a passenger. 
Sec. Out. If there be ten, shrink not, but down 
with 'em. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

Third Out. Stand, sir, and throw us that you have 
about ye: 
If not, we'll make you sit, and rifle you. 

Speed. Sir, we are undone; these are the villains 
That all the travelers do fear so much. 

Val. My friends, — 

First Out. That 's not so, sir : we are your enemies. 

Sec. Out. Peace 1 we '11 hear him. 

Third Out. Aye, by my beard, will we, for he 's a 
proper man. 10 

Vol. Then know that I have little wealth to lose: 
A man I am cross'd with adversity ; 
My riches are these poor habiliments. 
Of which if you should here disfumish me, 
You take the sum and substance that I have. 

Sec. Out. Whither travel you? 
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Vol. To Verona. 
First Out. Whence came you? 
Vol. From Milan. 

Third Out. Have you long sojourned there? 20 
Vol. Some sixteen months, and longer might have 
stay'd. 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 
First Out. What, were you banish'd thence? 
Vol. I was. 

Sec. Out. For what offense? 
Vol. For that which now torments me to rehearse : 

I kiU'd a man, whose death I much repent; 

But yet I slew him manfully in fight. 

Without false vantage or base treachery. 
First Out. ^Vhy, ne'er repent it, if it were done 
so. 30 

But were you banish'd for so small a fault ? 

Vol. I was, and held me glad of such a doom. 

Sec. Out. Have you the tongues? 

Vol. My youthful travel therein made me happy. 
Or else I often had been miserable. 

Third Out. By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's 
fat friar, 
This fellow were a king for our wild faction! 

First Out. We '11 have him. Sirs, a word. 

Speed. Master, be one of them; it is an honor- 
able kind of thievery. 40 

Fd. Peace, villain! 

36. "Bohin Hoo^a fat friar," i, e. Friar Tuck. This allusion to 
''Robin Hood's friar" by the Italian outlaw is somewhat unexpected; 
in the later play ot As You Like It there is also an allusion to 
'*Robin Hood," but Shakespeare is careful to add "of England" 
(nhey Uve like the old Robin Hood of England").— I. G. 
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Sec. Out. Tell us this : have you any; thing to take 
to? 

Vol. Nothing but my fortune. 

Third Out. Know, then, that some of us are gen* 
tlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovem'd youth 
Thrust from the company of awful men: 
Myself was from Verona banished 
For practicing to steal away a lady. 
An heir, and near allied imto the duke. 

Sec. Out. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman. 
Who, in my mood, I stabb'd unto the heart. 51 

First Out. And I for such like petty crimes as 
these. 
But to the purpose, — for we cite our faults. 
That they may hold excused our lawless lives; 
And partly, seeing you are beautified 
With goodly shape, and by your own report 
A linguist, and a man of such perfection 
As we do in our quality much want, — 

Sec. Out. Indeed, because you are a banish'd man. 
Therefore, above the rest, we parley to you : 60 
Are you content to be our general? 
To make a virtue of necessity, 

46. "Awful!' that is, men full of awe, or of respect for just au- 
thority. So in 9 Henry IV, Act iv. sc. 1: 'We come within our 
awful banks again." No instance of a similar use of the word has 
been found out of Shakespeare; for which cause some hare set it 
down as a misprint for lawful But the word, as it stands, sounds 
to us Shakespearean. — H. N. H. 

49. "An heir, and near dUied"; the Folios read '^niece," for which 
Theobald suggested '^ear," a reading generally accepted; possibly, 
but doubtfully, "niece** may after all be correct, being used occa- 
sionally by Elisabethan writers to signify almost any rdationship. — 
I. G. 
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And liye» as we do, in this wilderness? 
Third Out. WhaX sa^'st thou? wilt thou be of our 
consort? 
Say aye, and be the captain of us all: 
We *11 do thee homage and be ruled by thee. 
Love thee as our commander and our king. 
First Out But if thou scorn our courtesy, thou 

diest. 
Sec. Out. Thou shalt not live to brag what we have 

offered. 
V(d. I take your offer, and will live with you, 70 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women or poor passengers. 
Third Out. No, we detest such vile base practices. 
Come, go with us, we'll bring thee to our 

crews. 
And show thee all the treasure we have got; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose. 

lExeunt. 

» 

Scene II 

Milan. Outside the Duke's palace, 
under Silvia's chamber. 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Already have I been false to Valentine, 
And now I must be as rmjust to Thurio. 
Under the color of commending him, 
I have access my own love to prefer : 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy. 
To be corrupted with my worthless gifts. 
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When I protest true loyalty to her. 
She twits me with my falsehood to my friend; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows. 
She bids me think how I have been forsworn 10 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I loved : 
And notwithstanding all her sudden quips. 
The least whereof would quell a lover's hope. 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love. 
The more it grows, and f awneth on her still. 
But here comes Thurio: now must we to her 

window. 
And give some evening music to her ear. 

Enter Thurio and Musicians. 

Thu. How now. Sir Proteus, are you crept before 

us? 
Pro. Aye, gentle Thurio; for you know that love 

Will creep in service where it cannot go. 20 
Thu. Aye, but I hope, sir, that you love not here. 
Pro. Sir, but I do ; or else I would be hence. 
Thu. Who? Silvia? 

Pro. Aye, Silvia; for your sake. 

Thu. I thank you for your own. Now, gentle- 
men. 

Let 's tune, and to it lustily awhile. 

Enter, at a distance. Host, and Julia in hoy's 

clothes. 

Host. Now, my young guest, methinks you 're 

allychoUy: I pray you, why is it? 
Jill. Marry, mine host, because I cannot be 

Tierry. 
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Ho8t. Come, we '11 have you merry : I '11 bring 30 
you where you shall hear music, and see the 
gentleman that you asked for. 

Jvl. But shall I hear him speak? 

Host. Aye, that you shall. 

Jul. That will be music. [Music plays. 

Host. Hark, hark! 

Jul. Is he among these? 

Host. Aye : but, peace 1 let 's hear 'em. 

Song. 

Who is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? *0 

Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness. 
And, being help'd, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing. 

That Silvia is excelling; 50 

She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 

Host. How now I are you sadder than you were 
before? How do you, man? the music likes 
you not. 
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Jul. You mistake; the musician likes me not. 

Host. Why, my pretty youth? 

Jul. He plays false, father. 

Host. How? out of tune on the strings? 6* 

Jul. Not so; but yet so false that he grieves 

my very heart-strings. 
Host. You have a quick ear. 
Jul. Aye, I would I were deaf; it makes me 

have a slow heart. 
Host. I perceive you delight not in music. 
Jul. Not a whit, when it jars so. 
Host. Hark, what fine change is in the music I 
Jul. Aye, that change is the spite. 
Host. You would have them always play but 70 

one thing? 
Jul. I would always have one play but one thing. 

But host, doth this Sir Proteus that we talk on 

Often resort imto this gentlewoman? 
Host. I tell you what Launce, his man, told 

me, — ^he loved her out of all nick. 
Jul. Where is Launce? 
Host. Gk)ne to seek his dog; which to-morrow, 

by his master's command, he must carry for 

a present to his lady. 80 

Jul. Peace! stand aside: the company parts. 
Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you : I will so plead. 

That you shall say my cunning drift excels. 

76. That is, beyond all reckoning. Accounts were formerly kept 
by cutting mcki or notches in a tally-stick. Thus in an old play, 
A Woman Never Vexed, an innkeeper says: '*I have carried the 
tallies at my girdle seven years together; for I did ever love to deal 
honestly in the nick," It is but few years since these tallies were 
used in the English Exchequer; being laid aside, no doubt, because 
the accounts grew to be out of all nick, — H. N. H. 
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Thu. Where meet we? 
^Pro. At Saint Gregory's well. 

Thtu Farewell. 

[Exetmt Thu. and Musicians. 

Enter Silvia above. 

Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyship. 
Sil. I thank you for your music, gentlemen. 

Who is that that spake? 
Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth. 

You would quickly learn to know him by his 
voice. 
SU. Sir Proteus, as I take it. 90 

Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your servant. 
Sil. What 's your will? 
Pro. That I may compass yours. 

Sil. You have your wish ; my will is even this : 

That presently you hie you home to bed. 

Thou subtle, perjured, false, disloyal manl 

Think'st thou I am so shallow, so conceitless. 

To be seduced by thy flattery. 

That has deceived so many with thy vows? 

Return, return, and make thy love amends. 

For me, — ^by this pale queen of night I swear, 

I am so far from granting thy request, 101 

That I despise thee for thy wrongful suit; 

And by and by intend to chide myself 

Even for this time I spend in talking to thee. 

84. This was probably one of the ^^holj wells** to which popular 
belief attributed supernatural virtues, and which were visited some- 
thing as our fashionable watering-places are, but with how different 
feelings! The place of St. Winifred's well in Flintshire is called 
Holywell; but of course the ancient virtue has all been entight' 
out of its waters. — H. N. H. 
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Pro. I grant, sweet love, that I did love a lady ; 
But she is dead. 

Jvl. \^A9ide'\ 'Twere false, if I should speak it; 
For I am sure she is not buried. 

SU. Say that she be; yet Valentine thy friend 
Survives; to whom, thyself art witness, HO 
I am betroth'd: and art thou not ashamed 
To wrong him with thy importunacy; 

Pro. I likewise hear that Valentine is dead. 

SU. And so suppose am I ; for in his grave 
Assure thyself my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 

SU. Go to thy lady *s grave, and call hers thence ; 
Or, at the least, in hers sepulcher thine. 

Jul. lAside'l He heard not that. 

Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdurate, 120 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love. 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber; 
To that I *11 speak, to that I '11 sigh and weep : 
For since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow; 
And to your shadow will I make true love. 

Jul. lAsidel If 'twere a substance, you would, 
sure, deceive it. 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. 

SU. I am very loath to be your idol, sir ; 

But since your falsehood shall become you 
weU 130 

To worship shadows and adore false shapes 
Send to me in the morning, and I 'U send it : 
And so, good rest. 

Pro As wretches have o'emight 
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That wait for execution in the morn, 

{Exeunt Pro. and Sil. severally. 
Jul. Host, will you go? 
Host. By my halidom, I was fast asleep. 
Jul. Pray you, where lies Sir Proteus? 
Host. Marry, at my house. Trust me, I think 

'tis almost day. 
Jul. Not so ; but it hath been the longest night 140 

That e'er I watch'd, and the most heaviest. 

lEa^eunt. 

Scene III 

The same. 

Enter E glamour. 

Egl. This is the hour that Madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call and know her mind. 
There 's some great matter she Id employ me 

in. 
Madam, madam! 

Enter Silvia above. 

Sil. Who calls? 

Egl. Your servant and your friend; 

One that attends your ladyship's .command. 

136. **Hdlidom," Several interpretations have been given of this 
word; but the one offered by Nares seems the most probable. He 
says it is composed of holy and dom, like kingdom; thus meaning the 
same as faith. Another interpretation makes it refer to the Holy 
Dame, that is, the Virgin Mother. A third derives it from the Saxon 
haUg, sacred, and diyne, a house. — H. N. H. 

141. The double superlative was often used in Shakespeare's time. 
It occurs frequently in the Liturgy of the ''Reformed Catholic 
Church."— H. N. H. 
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SU. Sir EglamouTy a tibiousand times good mor- 
row. 

Egl. As many, worthy lady, to yoxirsdf : 
According to your ladyship's impose, 
I am thus early come *o know what service 
It is your pleasure td command me in. 10 

Sil. O Eglamour, thou art a gentlemaii, — 
Think not I flatter, for I swear I do not, — 
Valiant, wise, remorseful, well accomplish'd: 
Thou art not ignorant what dear good will 
I bear imto the banish'd Valentine; 
Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhors. 
Thyself hast loved; and I have heard thee say 
No grief did ever come so near thy heart 
As when thy lady and thy true love died, 20 
Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure chastity. 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 
To Mantua, where I hear he makes abode; 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 
I do desire thy worthy company. 
Upon whose faith and honor I repose. 
Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief, a lady's grief. 
And on the justice of my flying hence. 
To keep me from a most unholy match, 30 

8. Impose is injunction, command; a task set at college in con- 
sequence of a fault is still an impoaition. — H. N. H. 

21. It was common in former ages for widowers and widows to 
make tows of chastity in honor of their deceased wives or husbands. 
This will account for Silvia's having chosen Sir Eglamour as a per- 
son in whom she could confide without injury to her character.— 
H. N. H. 
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tWhich heaven and fortune still rewards with 

plagues 
I do desire thee, even from a heart 
As full of sorrows as the sea of sands, 
To bear me company, and go with me : 
If not, to hide what I have said to thee. 
That I may venture to depart alone. 

EgL Madam, I pity much your grievances; 

Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you ; 
Recking as little what betideth me 40 

As much I wish all good bef ortune you. 
When will you go? 

Sil. This evening coming. 

EgL Where shall I meet you? 

Sil. At Friar Patrick's cell. 

Where I intend holy confession. 

EgL I will not fail your ladyship. (Jood mor- 
row, gentle lady. 

SU. Good morrow, kind Sir Eglamour. 

[Eaoeunt severally. 



Scene IV 

The same. 

Enter Launcej with his Dog. 

Launce. When a man's servant shall play the 

' cur with him, look you, it goes hard: one 

that I brought up of a puppy; one that I 

saved from drowning, when three or four of 
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his blind brothers and sisters went to it! I 
have taught him, even as one would say pre- 
cisely, 'thus I would teach a dog/ I was sent 
to deliver him as a present to Mistress Sil- 
via from my master; and I came no sooner 
into the dining-chamber, but he steps me to 10 
her trencher, and steals her capon's leg: O, 
'tis a foul thing when a cur cannot keep 
himself in all companies! I woidd have, as 
one should say, one that takes upon him to 
be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a dog at 
all things. If I had not had more wit than 
he, to take a fault upon me that he did, I 
think verily he had been hanged for 't sure ; 
as I live, he had suff er'd for 't : you shall 
judge. He thrusts me himself into the com- 20 
pany of three or four gentlemanlike dogs, 
under the duke's table : he had not been there 
— ^bless the mark — a pissing while, but all the 
chamber smelt him. 'Out with the dog!' 
says one: 'What cur is that?' says another: 
'Whip him out,' says the third: 'Hang him 
up,' says the duke. I, having been ac- 
quainted with the smell before, knew it was 
Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips 
the dog: 'Friend,' quoth I, 'do you mean 30 
to whip the dog?' *Aye, marry, do I,' quoth 
he. 'You do him the more wrong,' quoth 

11. That the daughter of a duke should eat from a trencher, need 
not seem strange, since in the privy-purse expenses of Henry VIII 
we find the following entry: "Item, payed to the sergeant of the 
pantiy for certain trenchers for the king, 23s, 6d." — H. N. H. 
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I ; "twas I did the thing you wot of/ He 
makes me no more ado, but whips me out 
of the chamber. How many masters would 
do this for his servant? Nay, I '11 be sworn, 
I have sat in the stocks for puddings he 
hath stolen, otherwise he had been executed ; 
I have stood on the pillory for geese he hath 
killed, otherwise he had suffered for 't. 40 
Thou thinkest not of this now. Nay, I re- 
member the trick you served me when I took 
my leave of Madam Silvia: did not I bid 
thee still mark me, and do as I do? when 
didst thou see me heave up my leg, and 
make water against a gentlewoman's far- 
thingale? didst thou ever see me do such a 
trick? 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Sebastian is thy name? I like thee well. 

And will employ thee in some service presently. 
Jul. In what you please: I '11 do what I can. 51 
Pro. I hope thou wilt. [To Launce} How now, 
you whoreson peasant! 

Where have you been these two days loitermgt 
Launce. Marry, sir, I carried Mistress Silvia 

the dog you bade me. 
Pro. And what says she to my little jewel? 
Launce. Marry, she says your dog was a cur, 

and tells you currish thanks is good enough 

for such a present. 
Pro. But she received my dog? 60 
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JLaunce. No, indeed, did she not: here have I 
brought him back again. 

Pro. What, didst thou offer her this from me? 

JLaunce. Aye, sir; the other squirrel was stolen 
from me by lie ha„«m«.'boy, in the mar- 
ket-place: and then I offered her mine own, 
who is a dog as big as ten of yours, and 
therefore the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go get thee hence, and find my dog again. 

Or ne^er return again into my sight. 70 

Away, I say I stay^st thou to vex me here? 

[Eajtt Launce. 
A slave, that still an end turns me to shame I 
Sebastian, I have entertained thee. 
Partly that I have need of such a youth, 
That can with some discretion do my business* 
For 'tis no trusting to yond foolish lout; 
But chiefly for thy face and thy behavior. 
Which, if my augury deceive me not. 
Witness good bringing up, fortune, and truth : 
Therefore know thou, for this I entertain thee. 
Go presently, and take this ring with thee, 81 
Deliver it to Madam Silvia: 
She loved me well delivered it to me. 

• 

"^64. "the other squirrel/* a playful name for Proteus* "little jewel" 
Possibly there is an allusion to the feminine fancy for tame squirrels. 
Mr. Marshall refers to Lyly's Endymion (ii. 9), where Scintilla is in- 
troduced leading one in a chain. The word had probably equivocal 
associations, and Lyly coins the word equirriKtie as a variant for 
obscenity (Pap with the Hatchet), — C. H. H. 

65. "Hangman boys"; the Folios read "hangmans boys^*; the read- 
ing in the text was given by Singer from a MS. note in a copy of 
the second Folio in his possession. — I. G. 
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J I Jul. It seems you loved not her, to leave her token. 

She is dead, belike? 
e! JPro. Not so ; I think she lives. 

>ii Jul. Alas I 

r. Pro. Why dost thou cry, 'alas' ? 
^ Jul. I cannot choose 

1 But pity her. 

Pro. Wherefore shouldst thou pity her? 

Jul. Because methinks that she loved you as well 

As you do love your lady Silvia: 91 

She dreams on him that has forgot her love ; 
J You dote on her that cares not for your love. 

'Tis pity love should be so contrary; 

Ax.d thtaking on it n«.kes me cry, 'das!' 
Pro. Well, give her that ring, and therewithal 

This letter. That 's her chamber. Tell my 
lady 

I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 

Your message done, hie home unto my chamber. 

Where thou shalt find me, sad and solitary. 100 

lEant 
Jul. How many women would do such a message? 

Alas, poor Proteus I thou hast entertain'd 

A fox to be the shepherd of thy lambs. 

Alas, poor fool I why do I pity him 

That with his very heart despiseth me? 

Because he loves her, he despiseth me? 

Because I love him, I must pity him.. 

This ring I gave him when he parted from me, 

To bind him to remember my good will; 

84. The first Folio misprints, '^ot leare her token."— I. G. 
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And now am I, unhappy messenger, HO 

To plead for that which I would not obtain. 
To carry that which I would have refused, 
To praise his faith which I would have dis- 
praised. 
I am my master's true-confirmed love ; 
But cannot be true servant to my master. 
Unless I prove false traitor to myself. 
Yet will I woo for him, but yet so coldly. 
As, heaven it knows, I would not have him 
speed. 

Enter Silvia, attended. 

Grcntlewoman, good day I I pray you, be my 
mean 

To bring me where to speak with Madam Sil- 
via. 120 

Sil. What would you with her, if that I be she? 

Jul. If you be she, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 

Sil. From whom? 

Jul. From my master. Sir Proteus, madam. 

Sil. O, he sends you for a picture. 

Jul. Aye, madam. 

Sil. Ursula, bring my picture there. 

Go give your master this : tell him, from me. 
One Juha, that his changing thoughts for- 
get, 130 

Would better fit his chamber than this shadow. 

Jul. Madam, please you peruse this letter. — 

Pardon me, madam; I have unadvised 

Delivered you a paper that I should not: 
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This is the letter to your ladyship. 

Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul. It may not be ; good madam, pardon me. 

Sil. There, hold! 

I will not look upon your master's lines : 

I know they are stuff 'd with protestations, 140 

And full of new-found oaths; which he will 

break 
As easily as I do tear his paper. 

Jul. Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring. 

Sil. The more shame for him that he sends it me; 
For I have heard him say a thousand times 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. 
Though his false finger have profaned the ring. 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 

Jul. She thanks you. 

Sil. What say'st thou? 150 

Jul. I thank you, madam, that you tender her. 
Poor gentlewoman 1 my master wrongs her 
much. 

Sil. Dost thou know her? 

Jul. Almost as well as I do know myself: 
To think upon her woes I do protest 
That I have wept a hundred several times. 

Sil. Belike she thinks that Proteus hath forsook 
her. 

Jul. I think she doth ; and that 's her cause of sor- 
row. 

Sil. Is she not passing fair? 

Jul. She hath been fairer, madam, than she is : 160 
When she did think my master loved her well, 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you ; 
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But since she did neglect her looking-glass. 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away. 
The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks. 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face. 
That now she is become as black as I. 

SU. How tall was she? 

Jul. About my stature : for, at Pentecost, 

When all our pageants of delight were played. 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 171 
And I was trimm'd in Madam Julia's gown ; 
Which served me as fit, by all men's judgments. 
As if the garment had been made for me : 
Therefore I know she is about my height. 
And at that time I made her weep agood. 
For I did play a lamentable part : 
Madam, 'twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus' perjury and imjust flight; 
Which I so lively acted with my tears, 180 

That my poor mistress, moved therewithal. 
Wept bitterly; and, would I might be dead. 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow I 

SiL She is beholding to thee, gentle youth. 
Alas, poor lady, desolate and leftl 
I weep myself to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purse : I give thee this 
For thy sweet mistress' sake, because thou lov- 

est her. 
FarewelL lEant Silvia, with attendants. 

164. Alluding, no doubt, to the custom thus noticed by Stubbs in 
his Anatomie of Abuses, published in 1595: **When they" (the 
ladies) 'hise to ride abroad, they have masks or visors made of velvet, 
wherewith they cover all their faces, having holes made in them 
aflrainst their eyes, whereout they look." — H. N. H. 
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Jul. And she shall thank you for't, if e'er you 
know her. 190 

A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beautiful! 
I hope my master's suit will be but cold, 
Since she respects my mistress' love so much. 
Alas, how love can trifle with itself 1 
Here is her picture: let me see; I think, 
If I had such a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers : 
And yet the painter flatter'd her a little. 
Unless I flatter with myself too much. 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow. 200 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
I 'U get me such a color'd periwig. 
Her eyes are gray as glass ; and so are mine : 
Aye, but her fordhead's low, and mine's as 
high. 

SQ3. False hair was much worn hj ladies in Shakespeare's time; 
it being then one of the "latest fashions," and induced bj a gen- 
eral desire to have hair like the Queen's. In Northward Hoe, 1607, 
is an allusion to it: 'There is a new trade come up for cast gentle- 
women, of periwig-making. Let your wife set up in the Strand." 
The fashion is thus referred to In Tlu Merchant of Venice: 

"So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks. 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The scull that bred them in the sepulchre." — H. N. H. 

903. The gray eyes of the Poet's time were the same as the blue 
eyes of ours. Glass was not colorless then as we have it, but of 
a light-blue tint. So that eyee as gray as glass were of the soft 
azure or cerulean, such as usually go with the auburn and yellow 
hair of Silvia and Julia.^H. N. H. 

904. A high forehead was then accounted a feature eminently beau- 
tiful. Our author, in The Tempest, shows that low foreheads were 
in disesteemt "apes with foreheads vtttaiinous low." — H. N. H. 
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What should it be that he respects m her, 
But I can make respective in myself, 
If this fond Love were not a blinded god? 
Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up. 
For 'tis thy rival. O thou senseless form. 
Thou shalt be worshiped, kiss'd, loved, and 
adored 1 210 

And, were there sense in his idolatry. 
My substance should be statue in thy stead. 
I 'U use thee kindly for thy mistress' sake. 
That used me so ; or else, by Jove I vow, 
I should have scratched out your unseeing eyes. 
To make my master out of love with theel 

S05. That is, *'What he respects in her has equal relation to my- 
self."— H. N. H. 
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ACT FIFTH 

Scene I 

Milan. An abbey. 

Enter E glamour. 

Egl. The sun begins to gild the western sky; 
And now it is about the very hour 
That Silvia, at Friar Patrick's cell, should meet 

me. 
She will not fail, for lovers break not hours, 
Unless it be to come before their time; 
So much they spur their expedition. 
See where she comes. 

Enter Silvia. 

Lady, a happy evening I 
Sil. Amen, amen I Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the postern by the abbey-wall : 
I fear I am attended by some spies. 10 

Egl. Fear not: the forest is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we are sure enough. 

lEivetmtm 
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Scene II 

rhe same. The Duke's palace. 

Enter Thurio, Proteus, and Julia. 

Thur. Sir Proteus, what says Silvia to my suit? 
Pro. O, sir, I find her milder than she was ; 

And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 
Thu. What, that my leg is too long? 
Pro. No ; that it is too little. 
Thu. I '11 wear a hoot, to make it somewbat 

rounder. 
JuJ. [Aside'] But love will not he spurred to what 

it loathes. 
Thu. What says she to my face? 
Pro. She says it is a fair one. 
Thu. Nay llien, the wanton lies ; my face is black. 
Pro. But pearls are fair ; and the old saying is H 
Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes. 
Jul. [Aside"] 'Tis true; such pearls as put out 

ladies' eyes; 
For I had rather wink than look on them. 
Thu. How likes she my discourse? 
Pro. Ill, when you talk of war. 
Thu. But well, when I discourse of love and peace? 
Jul. [Aside] But better, indeed, when you hold 

your peace. 
Thu. What says she to my valor? 
Pro. O, sir, she makes no doubt of that. 20 

Jul. [Aside] She needs not, when she knows it 

cowardice. 
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Thu. Wliat says she to my birth? 

Pro. That you are well derived. 

Jul. lAside] True ; from a gentleman to a fool. 

Thu. Considers she my possessions? 

Pro. O, aye ; and pities them. 

Thu. Wherefore? 

Jul. [^Adde] That such an ass should owe them. 

Pro. That they are out by lease. 

Jul. Here comes the duke. 30 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. How now, Sir Proteus I how now, Thuriol 

Which of you saw Sir Eglamour of late I 
Thu. Not I. 
Pro. Nor I. 

Duke. Saw you my daughter? 
Pro. Neither. 

Duke. Why then. 

She 's fled unto that peasant Valentine ; 

And Eglamour is in her company. 

'Tis true ; for Friar Laurance met them both. 

As he in penance wander'd through the forest; 

Him he knew well, and guess'd that it was she, 

But, being mask'd, he was not sure of it ; 40 

Besides, she did intend confession 

At Patrick^s cell this even; and there she was 
not; 

These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 

99, Thurio of course means his lands; but Proteus chooses to 
take him as referring to his mental endowments, which, he sajs, are 
"out by lease," that is, out of his keeping; so that he, lacking them, 
is a dunce. — H. N. H. 
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Therefore, I pray you, stand not to discourse. 
But mount you presently, and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain-foot 
That leads toward Mantua, whither they are 

fled: 
Dispatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. 

Thu. Why, this it is to be a peevish girl. 

That flies her fortune when it follows her. 50 
I *11 after, more to be revenged on Eglamour 
Than for the love of reckless Silvia. [JEant. 

Pro. And I will follow, more for Silvia's love 
Than hate of Eglamour, that goes with her. 

[Exit. 

Jul. And I will follow more to cross that love 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. 

[Eooit. 



Scene III 

The frontiers of Mantua. The forest. 

Enter Outlaws with Silvia. 

First Out. Come, come. 

Be patient; we must bring you to our captain. 
SiL. A thousand more mischances than this one 

Have learn'd me how to brook this patiently. 
Sec. Out. Come, bring her away. 
First Out. Where is the gentleman that was with 
her? 
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Third Out. Being nimble-footed, he hath outrun 
us. 
But Moses and Valerius follow him. 
GrO thou with her to the west end of the wood ; 
There is our captain : we 'U follow him that 's 
fled; 10 

The thicket is beset; he cannot 'scape. 
First Out. Come, I must bring you to our captain's 
cave; 
Fear not ; he bears an honorable mind. 
And will not use a woman lawlessly. 
Sil. O Valentine, this I endure for thee 1 [Ewe%mt. 

Scene IV 

'Another part of the forest. 

Enter Valentine. 

Vid. How use doth breed a habit in a man I 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes. 
O thou that dost inhabit in my breast. 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless. 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall. 
And leave no memory of what it was I !• 

Repair me with thy presence, Silvia; 

9. Probably a better reading than the folio is that gemcnJtj 
adopted, due to Collier's MS.: — 

**these shadowy, desert, unfrequented woods." — I. G. 
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Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain! 
What hallomg and what stir is this to-day ? 
These are my mates, that make their wills their 

law, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chase. 
They love me well ; yet I have much to do 
To keep them from uncivil outrages. 
Withdraw thee, Valentine : who 's this comes 

here? 

Enter Protetis, Silvia, and Julia. 

Pro. Madam, this service I have done for you. 
Though you respect not aught your servant 
doth, 20 

To hazard life, and rescue you from him 
That would have forced your honor and your 

love; 
Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one fair look ; 
A smaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And less than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 
Wal. [Aside'] How like a dream is this I see and 
hear ! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear awhile. 
Sil. O miserable, unhappy that I am! 
Pro. Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came; 

But by my coming I have made you happy. 30 
Sil. By thy approach thou makest me most unhap- 
py- 
Jul. {^Aside] And me, when he approacheth to your 

presence. 
Sil. Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfast to the beast, 
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Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
O, Heaven be judge how I love Valentine, 
Whose life 's as tender to me as my soul ! 
And full as much, for more there cannot be, 
I do detest false perjured Proteus. 
Therefore be gone; solicit me no more. 40 

Pro. What dangerous action, stood it next to 
death. 
Would I not undergo for one calm look! 
O, 'tis the curse in love, and still approved. 
When women cannot love where they're be- 
loved ! 

Sil. When Proteus cannot love where he 's beloved. 
Read over Julia's heart, thy first, best love. 
For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy 

faith 
Into a thousand oaths; and all those oaths 
Descended into perjury, to love me. 
Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou'dst 
two, 50 

And that 's far worse than none ; better have 

none 
Than plural faith which is too much by one : 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend I 

Pro. In love 

Who respects friend? 

Sil. All men but Proteus. 

Pro. Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving words 

47-50. "Rend thy faith . . . perjury, to love me. Thou 
• . ." The lines seem clear as they stand; a suggestion by Mr. 
Daniel is perhaps worthy of mention: — "rain . . . perjury. To 
love me Thou*' or "hail . • . Discandied into perjury. To hve 
me Thou . . ."—I. G. 
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Can no way change you to a mUder form, 
I '11 woo you like a soldier, at arms' end, 
And love you 'gainst the nature of love, — force 
ye. 
Sil. O heaven 1 

Pro. I 'U force thee yield to my desire. 

Vol. Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch, 60 

Thou friend of an ill fashion 1 
Pro. Valentine 1 

Vol. Thou common friend, that 's without faith or 
love. 
For such is a friend now ; treacherous man 1 
Thou hast beguiled my hopes ; nought but mine 

eye 
Could have persuaded me: now I dare not say 
I have one friend alive; thou wouldst disprove 

me. 
Who should be trusted now, when one's right 

hand 
Is perjured to the bosom? Proteus, 
I am sorry I must never trust thee more. 
But coimt the world a stranger for thy sake. 70 
The private wound is deepest: O tune most ac- 
curst, 
'Mongst all foes that a friend should be the 
worst! 
Pro. My shame and guilt confounds me. 
Forgive me, Valentine : if hearty sorrow 

71. A difficult line to scan; Johnson proposed '*0 time most curst*'; 
others omit ''most" or ''O"; perhaps we have here an Alexandrine, 
''O'* counting as a monosyllabic foot; the second syllable of ''deep- 
est" being an extra syllable before the pause: — 

Tbt pri'/vate wou'nd/ is de'epest;|I O'-/ time mo'st/ accur'st,/-— I. G. 
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Be a sufficient ransom for offense, 
I tender 't here ; I do as truly suffer. 
As e'er I did commit. 
Vol. Then I am paid ; 

And once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied 79 

Is nor of heaven nor earth, for these are pleased. 
By penitence the EtemaFs wrath's appeased: 
Aiid, that my love may appear plain and free. 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 

83. This is a strange passage. Collier and Knight have tried hard, 
in different ways, to make it look reasonable; but there is an extrava- 
fance about it that will not yield to editorial skilL The best com- 
sent we have seen upon it is in T<U€S from Shakespeare: "Proteus 
expressed such a lively sorrow for the injuries he had done to Valen- 
tine, that Valentine, whose nature was noble and generous even to a 
romantic degree, not only forgave and restored him to his former 
place in his friendship, but in a sudden flight of heroism he said, 
'I freely do forgive you; and all the interest I have in Silvia I give 
it up to youT" Which shows what Charles Lamb and his sister, 
''two highly-gifted and simple-minded persons who had been reading 
Shakespeare together all their lives," regarded as the true sense of 
the text Mr. Dyce, speaking of **this overstrained and too generous 
act of friendship," says: ''Nor would Shakespeare probably, if the 
play had been written in his maturer years, have made Valentine 
give way to such 'a sudden flight of heroism': but The Two Oeutlemen 
0f Verona was evidently an early production of the great Poet; and 
in many a volume, popular during his youth, he had found similar 
instances of romantic generosity." This explanation seems much 
better than the ingenious efforts of Knight and CoUier to bring the 
representation within the lines of nature and reason. How hard it 
is for them to get round the plain sense of the passage, may be seen 
in that Knight makes ail refer to wrath in the second line above, 
construes tn by on aeeount of, and understands give in the sense of 
give up or forego; so that the meaning turns out to be: "All the 
wrath that was mine on account of SiMa I forego"; which convicts 
Julia of a gross blunder in taking on so at what Valentine says. 
Collier's more pTausible method is, to withdraw Valentine, so that 
he does not hear what passes between Proteus and Silvia just before^ 
and so, from seeing her thus with his friend, he infers that she is 
unfaithful or indifferent towards himself. — H. N. H. 
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Jul O me unhappy 1 [^Swoons. 

Pro. Look to the boy. 

Vol. Why, boy I why, wag I how now I what's 

the matter? Look up; speak. 
Jul. O good sir, my master charged me to de- 
liver a ring to Madam Silvia, which, out of 

my neglect, was never done. 9<* 

Pro. Where is that ring, boy ? 
Jul. Here 'tis; this is it. 

Pro. How I let me see : 

Why, this is the ring I gave to Julia. 
Jul. O, cry you mercy, sir, I have mistook: 

This is the ring you sent to Silvia. 
Pro. But how camest thou by this ring? At my 
depart 

I gave this unto Julia. 
Jul. And Julia herself did give it me ; 

And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 
Pro. How! Julia I 100 

Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths. 

And entertained 'em deeply in her heart. 

How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the root! 

O Proteus, let this habit make thee blush! 

Be thou ashamed that I have took upon me 

Such an immodest raiment, if shame live 

In a disguise of love: 

It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, 

Women to change their shapes than men their 
minds. 

106. That is, if it be a shame to wear a disguise in such a cause. — 
H. N. H. 
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Pro. Than men their minds! 'tis true. O heaven, 

were man HO 

But constant, he were perfect ! That one error 

Fills him with faults; makes him run through 

all the sins : 
Inconstancy falls off ere it begins. 
What is in Silvia's face, but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia's with a constant eye? 
Veil. Come, come, a hand from either: 

Let me be blest to make this happy close; 
'Twere pity two such friends should be long 
foes. 
Pro. Bear witness. Heaven, I have my wish for 

ever. 
Jul. And I mine. 120 

Enter Outlaws, with Duke and Thurio. 

Outlaws. A prize, a prize, a prize ! 

Vol. Forbear, forbear, I say 1 it is my lord the duke. 
Your Grace is welcome to a man disgraced. 
Banished Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine I 

Thu. Yonder is Silvia ; and Silvia 's mine. 

J^al. Thurio, give back, or else embrace thy death ; 
Come not within the measure of my wrath ; 
Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 
Verona shall not hold thee. Here she stands: 
Take but possession of her with a touch : 130 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I : 
I hold him but a fool that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not: 
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I claim her not, and therefore she is thine. 

\Duke. The more degenerate and base art thou. 
To make such means for her as thou hast done, 
And leave her on such slight conditions. 
Now, by the honor of my ancestry, 
I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, 140 

And think thee worthy of an empress' love : 
Know, then, I here forget all former griefs. 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. 
Plead a new state in thy unrivard merit. 
To which I thus subscribe: Sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well derived; 
Take thou thy Silvia, for thou hast deserved her. 

Vol. I thank your grace; the gift hath made me 
happy. 
I now beseech you, for your daughter's sake. 
To grant one boon that I shall ask of you. 150 

^Duke. I grant it, for thine own, whate'er it be. 

Vol. These banish'd men that I have kept withal 
Are men endued with worthy qualities: 
Forgive them what they have committed here. 
And let them be recalled from their exile : 
They are reformed, civil, f uU of good. 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

\Duke. Thou hast prevailed; I pardon them and 
thee: 
Dispose of them as thou know'st their deserts. 

187. *'To make such means for her," to make such interest for, to 
take such disingenuous pains about her. — H. N. H. 

143. "Repeal thee homs," that is, repeal the sentence of banish- 
ment. — H. N. H. 

159. "That I have kept wtthaJ," that is, that I have been living 
with.— H. N. H. 
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Come, let us go: we will include all jars 160 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity. 

Vol. And, as we walk along, I dare be bold 

With our discourse to make your Grace to 

smile. 
What think you of this page, my lord? 

Duke. I think the boy hath grace in him; he 
blushes. 

Vol. I warrant you, my lord, more grace than boy. 

Duke. What mean you by that saying? 

Vol. Please you, I '11 tell you as we pass along, 
That you wiU wonder what hath fortuned. 
Come, Proteus; 'tis your penance but to hear 
The story of your loves discovered: 171 

That done, our day of marriage shall be yours ; 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 

lEcceunt. 

160. "Include/' is here used for conclude. This is another of 
Shakespeare's Latinisms. — H. N. H. 
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AcoouNT OF, appreciates; II. i. 

66. 
AnincE, **inore advice," t. e, "fur- 

tlier knowledge"; II. iv. d08; 

consideration; III. i. 73. 
AoooD, in good earnest; IV. iv 

176. 
Aim, conjecture; III. i. 28. 
Aimed at, guessed; III. i. 45. 
AuB, ale-house (with perhaps an 

allusion to church-ale, or rural 

festival) ; II. v. 63. 
Allycholly, corrupted from 

♦•melancholy"; IV. U. 27. 
Appabent, manifest; III. L 116. 
Applaud, approve; I. iii. 48. 
Approved, proved by experience; 

V. iv. 43. 
AuBUBK, flaxen; IV. iv. 900. 
Awpxn., filled with reverence for 

authority; IV. i. 46. 

Babe, mere, (with a quibble on 
the other sense of naked) ; III. 
i. 273. 

Base, in the game of ♦'prisoner's 
base" "to bid the base" was to 
challenge to a contest of speed; 
I. ii. 97. 

Beadsmax, one who prays on be- 
half of another; I. i. 18. 

Befobtuke, betide: IV. iii. 41. 

Behouding, beholden; IV. iv. 
184. 

Beshbew, evil befall; I. 1. 133. 



Becftow, deport (one's self) ; II L 
i. 87. 

Boots, "to give one the boots"= 
♦Ho make a laughing-stock of 
one" (an allusion, perhaps, to 
the torture known as ♦the 
boots," or to a Warwickshire 
sport in which the victim was 
belabored with boots); I. L 
27. 

Boots, profits, avails; I. i. 28. 

Bottom, to wind thread; III. iL 
53. 

Bbeak, broach a matter; III. L 
59. 

Bboken, fallen out; II. v. 20. 

B B o K e B , matchmaker, go-be- 
tween; I. ii. 41. 

Bubden, undersong, (with a quib- 
ble on ordinary sense of the 
word) ; I. ii. 85. 

Cankeb, canker-worm; I. i. 43. 

Cate-loo (Launce's blunder for 
♦♦catalogue") ; III. i. 274. 

Censube, pass judgment; L ii. 
19. 

Chabacteb'd, written; II. vii. 4. 

Circumstance, circumstantial de- 
duction; I. i. 36; I. i. 84; the 
position in which one has 
placed one's self, conduct; I. 
i. 37; detail, particulars; III. 
ii. 36. 

Cite, incite; II. iv. 86. 
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Cix)8E, union; V. iv. 117. 

CuEBKLTy scholarly; II. L 117. 

Codpiece, ''a part of the male 
attire, indelicately conspicu- 
ous in the poet's time"; II. viL 
63. 

Coil, fuss, ado; I. ii. 99. 

Commit, sin; V. iv. 77. 

Compass, obtain; IV. ii. 99. 

Competitor, confederate; II. vL 
35. 

CoKCEiT, opinion; III. ii. 17. 

CoircEiTLEss, devoid of undeiv 
standing; IV. ii. 96. 

CoKDmoK, quality; III. i. 275, 

CoKSOBT, a company; IV. L 64; a 
company of musicians playing 
together; III. ii. 84. 

CoKVERSED, associated; II. iv. 64. 

Crews, bands; IV. i. 74. 

Curst, shrewish; III. i. 348. 

Dazzled (trisyllabic), II. iv. 911. 

Deigk, condescend to accept; I. 
i. 165. 

Descaxt, ''counterpoint, or the 
adding one or more parts to a 
theme^ which was called the 
plain song* "; I. ii. 94. 

Diet, "takes diet"="is under a 
strict regimen"; II. i. 25, 

Dispose, disposal; II. vii. 86. 

Doublet, inner garment of a 
man, sometimes worn without 
the jerkin, with which at times 
it was confounded; II. iv. 20, 

Dump, slow, melancholy time; 
III. ii. 85. 

Earnest, pledge, token of fu- 
ture bestowal (with a quibble 
on "earnest" as opposed to 
"jest"); II. i. 168. 

Else, elsewhere; IV. ii. 125, 

Engine, instrument; III. i. 138. 

Entertain, take into service; II. 
iv. 104; IV. iv. 68. 



Exhibition, allowance; I. iii. 69. 
Extreme (accented on the first 
syllable) ; II. vii. 22, 

Farthinoalb, hoop petticoat; II. 
vii. 51. 

Feature, shape, form; IL iv. 
74. 

Figure, a turn of rhetoric; IL 1, 
159. 

Fire (dissyllabic) ; I. iL SO. 

Fond, foolish; I. i. 52. 

For (=for fear of), I. it 136. 

For wht, because; III. i. 99. 

Forlorn (accented on first syl- 
lable) ; I. ii. 124,, 

Gossips, sponsors at baptism 
(used quibbUngly) ; III. i. 969. 

Greed, agreed; II. iv. 184. 

Griefs, grievances; V. iv. 142. 

Grievances, causes of grief; IV. 
iii. 37. 

Hangman (as a term of re- 
proach), rascally; IV. iv. 65, 
Homely, plain, unrefined; I. i. 2, 
However, in any case; I. i. 34. 

Impeachment, reproach, dis- 
credit; I. iii. 15. 

Impose, injunction; IV. iii. 8. 

Include, conclude; V. iv. 160. 

Infinite, infinity; II. vii. 70. 

Inherit, win; III. ii. 87. 

Inly, inward; II. vii. 18. 

Integrity, sincerity; III. ii. 77. 

Interpret, act the interpreter 
(to the figure in a puppet 
show); II. i. 104. 

Jade (used quibblingly) ; III. L 

278. 
Jerkin, jacket or short coat, 

usually worn over the doublet; 

II. iv. 19. 
Jolt-head, blockhead; III. i. 292, 
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Keep, restrain; IV. iv. 13, 
KiiTD, kindred; IL iiL 2, 

Laced v, **mutton." 

Leark, teach; II. vi. 13. 

Lea&x'd, taught; V. iii. 4. 

Lease, "out by lease," t. e, **let 
to others, and not under one's 
own control"; the point of the 
line turns on the equivocal in- 
terpretation of "possessions" in 
the sense of **mental endow- 
ments"; V. ii 29. 

Leave, cease; III. 1. 182; part 
with; IV. iv. 84. 

Lets, hinders; III. 1. 113. 

Liberal, wanton; III. i. 355. 

Lnss, lodges; IV. ii. 137. 

''Light o' love," a popular old 
tune, referred to also in Much 
Ado, IIL iv. 44; L ii. 83. 

Likes, pleases; IV. ii. 55. 

Lime, bird-lime; III. ii. 68. 

Manage, to wield; III. i. 247. 

Mean, tenor; I. ii. 95. 

Means, *to make means," t. e, 
**to contrive measures and op- 
portunities" (to win her); V. 
iv. 137. 

Measube, *Vithin the measure," 
». e. *Snthin reach"; V. iv. 127. 

Merops, Phaethon was re- 
proached, though falsely, with 
being the son, not of Apollo, 
but of Merops; III. i. 153. 

Minion, a spoiled favorite; I. ii. 
88, 92. 

Month's mind (to be pronounced 
probably ''moneth's mind"), 
originally meant the monthly 
anniversary of a person's 
death; hencer ''remembrance," 
and finally ''yearning"; I. ii. 
137. 

Mood, rage; IV. L 51. 



Motion, puppet-show; II. i. 103. 

Mouth, "a sweet mouth," t. e. 
"a sweet tooth"; III. i. 331. 

Muse, wonder; I. iii. 64. 

Mutton, a sheep; I. i. 101; 
"laced mutton" seems to have 
been a cant term for a loose 
woman, but probably used here 
in the sense of "a fine piece of 
woman's flesh," "a finely trim- 
med woman"; I. i. 103. 

Nicholas (Saint), the patron 
saint of scholars; III. i. 302. 

Nick, reckoning (alluding to the 
"nicks" or "notches" on a 
wooden tally) ; IV. ii. 76. 

Noddy (quibblingly for "nod- 
ay"), simpleton; I. i. 119. 

On (play upon "on" and "one") ; 

II. L 1. 

On, of; IV. ii. 73. 

One, "one knave," ♦. e. "a single, 
not a double knave" (referring 
perhaps to Proteus' falsehood 
to both friend and mistress; 

III. i. 263. 

Omitting, neglecting; II. iv. 67. 
Onset, beginning; III. ii. 94. 
O'erlook'd, perused; I. ii. 50. 
Owe, own; V. ii. 28. 

Pageants, dramatic entertain- 
ments; IV. iv. 164. 

Pardon, excuse your absence; 
IIL ii. 98. 

Parle, talk; I. ii. 5. 

Passenger, passer-by; IV. i. 1. 

Passioning, passionately griev- 
ing; IV. iv. 178. 

Peevish, wayward; IIL i. 68; V. 
ii. 49. 

Pers^vers (accented on second 
syUable) ; III. ii. 28. 

Possessions, interpreted equivo- 
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calljr in the sense of ''mental 
endowments"; V. ii. 25, 

P08T9 messenger; I. L 166. 

PBAcnciiro, plotting; IV. i. 48. 

PBESEinxT, forthwith; II. ir. 87. 

PBETEX8E9 design; III. 1. 47. 

Pretended, proposed; II. vi 37. 

Prikcifaijty, an angel of the 
highest rank, next to divinity; 

II. iv. 153. 

Pwirr, "in print"='*to the letter, 
accurately"; II. i. 180. 

Proper, wdl-shaped; IV. i. 10. 

PuBusHER, one who brings to 
light; III. 1. 47. 

Pnuxo, "like a beggar at Hal- 
lowmas"; it was a custom on 
All Saints Day for the poor 
to go from parish to parish 
onBouling, u e, "begging and 
puling for soul-cakes"; II. L 
27. 

QuAnrrLT, cleverly; II. L 131; 

III. i. 117. 

QuAUTT, profession; IV. 1. 58. 
Quips, sharp jests; IV. ii. 19. 
QiroTK (pronounced "cote"; hence 
the quibble) ; II. iv. 18. 

j 

Ravei, become entangled; III. ii. 

59. 
Reasokiko, talking; II. L 150. 
Receive, acknowledge; V. iv. 78. 
Reckixto, caring for; IV. iiL 40. 
Record, sing; V. iv. 6. 
Remorseful, compassionate; IV. 

iu. 13. 
Repeal, recall; V. iv. 143. 
Resembleth (quadrisyllabic, "re- 

semb(e)Ieth"); I. iii. 84. 
Respect, regard, care for; III. L 

89; V. iv. 20. 
Respective, worthy of respect; 

IV. iv. 906. 



Road, port, harbor; I. L 53; II. 

iv. 188. 
Root (of the heart); V. iv. 103. 

Sad, serious; I. iii. i. 

Servait^t, a term of gallantry, 
from a lady to her admirer; II. 
i. 109, 117. 

Set, set to music; interpreted 
playfully by Julia in the sense 
of *to estimate"; I. ii. 81. 

Set, seated (used quibblingly) ; 
II. i. 94. 

Several, separate; I. iL 108. 

Shapeless, purposeless; I. i. 8. 

Sheep (used quibblingly with 
"ship," the two words being 
pronounced nearly the same); 
I. i. 73. 

Shot, a tavern-reckoning (used 
quibbUngly); IL v. 11. 

Silly, helpless; IV. i. 79. 

Sluggardized, made lazy; I. 1. 7. 

So, so be it, well and good; II. 
i. 140. 

SoHo; the cry of hunters on 
starting a hare; III. L 189. 

Sort, select; III. ii. 99. 

Speed, succeed; IV. iv. 118. 

Squirrel (applied to a small 
dog); IV. iv. 64. 

Stature, image; IV. iv. 919. 

Stead, be of use to; II. i. 193. 

Still, ever; V. iv. 43. 

Still ak end, perpetually; IV. 
iv. 79. 

Stock (used quibblingly) ; III. L 
319, 313. 

Stomach, used quibblingly in 
sense of **temper*' and of **hun- 
ger"; (observe also the play 
upon **meat" and **maid," pro- 
nounced nearly alike); I. ii. 
68. 

Strange, "she makes it strange" 
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=:''she pretends to be shocked"; 
I. ii. 102. 

Sudden, quick, sharp; IV. ii. 12. 

SuoGESTEDy tempted; III. i. 34. 

SwEET-suGGEBTiNG, swcetly tempt- 
ing; II. vi. 7. 

SwiKOED, whipped; II. i 90. 

Table, tablet; II. vii 3. 

Tender, compassionate; IV. iv. 
151. 

Tekdes, dear; V. iv. 37. 

Testerked, presented with a tes- 
ter, or sixpence; I. i. 167. 

Throughly, thoroughly; I. ii. 
115. 

Timeless, untimely; III. i. 21. 

Tire, head-dress; IV. iv. 196. 

To; "to Milan"="by letters ad- 
dressed to Milan"; I. i. 57; in 
comparison with; II. It. 189^ 
140. 



Tongues, languages; IV. i. 33. 
Trenched, carved; III. ii. 7. 
Triumphs, festive pageants; V. 

iv. 161. 
Turn, prove inconstant; II. ii. 

4. 

Unadvised^ inadvertently; IV. iv. 
133. 

Up and down, altogether, ex- 
actly; II. iii. 35. 

Vert, true; III. ii. 41. 

Weeds, garments; II. vii. 42. 
Where, whereas; III. i. 74. 
Wink, shut the eyes; V. ii. 14. 
WrTH, by; II. i. 34. 
Without (used quibblingly) ; II. 

i. 37, 40. 
Wood, mad; IL iii 34. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

By Anne Throop Ceaig 

OENSaAIi 

1. What are the characteristics of this play? What 
are its especial beauties? Cite its comedy elements. 

2. Comment on the characters of Speed and Launce. 
What is the dramatic value of their scenes? 

3. From what story is the greater part of this play ap- 
parently derived? Sketch the story. 

4. What elements point to this drama as having been 
among the earliest written of the poet's plays ? 

5. What evidence is there as to the presentation of this 
play upon the stage during the poet's lifetime? 

6. What can explain Julia's lenience to Proteus in spite 
of his vacillations? Does Shakespeare evince a depth of 
insight into true womanly devotion that forgets a self-con- 
scious pride, in his presentation of Julia, — or does it seem 
that her lenience is fatuous and somewhat weak? Analyze 
the psychology of such a situation from its several possible 
points. 

7. Comment on the character of Valentine. 

8. Outline the general action of the play. Comment on 
the interplay of scenes. What constitutes the climax of 
the plot? 

ACT I 

9. What characterizes the wit of Speed at his first ap- 
pearance? 

10. What sidelight on the character of Proteus is af- 
forded by his allowing Speed to employ in his jest a by- 
word that is disrespectful to Julia? 
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11. In Lucetta's conversation with Julia in scene ii, 
does she give any evidence of doubting the honor of Pro- 
teus? What views do her comments show? 

12. Does the Poet show an insight into feminine ca- 
price? Cite instances. 

13. Was popular knowledge of music a feature of 
Shakespeare's time? 

14. Does Lucetta evince insight into the real feelings of 
Julia? How? — in what passages? 

15. Of what spirit characteristic of Shakespeare's time, 
is the passage in scene iii between Panthino and Antonio, 
expressive? 

16. What fact coincides with the poet's placing of the 
Emperor's court at Milan? 

17. Compare Shakespeare's feeling for nature with his 
sympathy for human nature, as expressed in his earlier 
plays. 

18. Why did Proteus's father wish him to go away? Is 
his going at this juncture important to the dramatic sit- 
uation? If so, how? To what situations might it lead 
with regard to his love affair? 

ACT n 

19. What are the love-signs that Speed applies to Val- 
entine? 

20. What old English custom explains the phrase, ^Ho 
speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas," in line 27, 
scene i? 

21. How does Valentine's reticence in accepting Sylvia's 
tribute as intended for him, express his nature? Why 
does Speed see through the little ruse so easily? 

22. Describe what would seem the acting interpretation 
•f Launce as the Poet probably intended it. 

23. How does Thurio display his character in scene iv? 

24. How does the friendship of Valentine for Proteus 
manifest itself? Does Valentine's lack of suspicion of 
Proteus bespeak his nature? 
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S5. What is the allusion in *^like a waxen image 'gainst 
a fire," line 202, scene iv? 

26. How does Dr. Johnson interpret Froteus's remark, 
"'Tis but her picture I have yet beheld"? What does 
Proteus really mean? 

27. Comment on Froteus's sudden defection from Julia. 

28. Contrast Speed and Laimce from their dialogue in 
I scene v. 

29. To what custom does Launce refer when he uses the 
expression, 'M;o go to ale with a Christian," line 6S» 
scene. V? 

30. What is the essential element of Froteus's soliloquy 
in scene vi? What is its basis in human nature? 

SI. Why was it perilous for Julia and Lucetta to travel 
alone in their time? 

82. Does Lucetta express any foreboding of the out- 
come of her mistress's errand? Is she wise? How deep 
is her wisdom as compared with Julia's? 

ACT ni 

33. Is the action of Froteus in making love to Silvia 
compatible with a character having any imderlying nobil- 
ity? 

34. Does it seem that Valentine was rather easily led into 
the Duke's trap? Considering that he was plotting such 
an elopement himself and at the time carried the means for 
it, would he, or would he not have been likely to have 
avoided advising similar action and means, at such an en- 
counter as this with the Duke whom he wished to elude? 

35. Explain Launce's reference to Saint Nicholas in line 
802, scene i. 

36. Where and how does Speed comment on Launce's 
trick of quibbling? 

37. What is the dramatic effect of the scene between 
X<aunce and Speed introduced in this Act? Why are such 
scenes useful between sentimental or tragic passages? Are 
they distinctly necessary to the plot, in this play, for in- 
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study Questions TWO GENTLEMEN 

stance? Are they anywhere useful to the plot in this 
play? — If so, where and how? 

88. How does Thurio appear, as a suitor? 

89. How may the feeling of Proteus for Sylvia be 
characterized? 

40. Does it seem likely from what Thurio shows of him- 
self, that he can follow Proteus's advice successfully, in 
love-making? 

41. What does Proteus display of his ability in senti- 
mental expression? 

42. Compare his protestations with those of Val^tine 
earlier expressed in the play. 

ACT rv 

48. The effect of what incident in English history is 
seen in scene i? What does the scene express of the roman- 
tic notion of outlaws? What, in the times, made this idea 
of outlawry sometimes a reasonable one? What do the 
outlaws themselves in this scene explain of the state of 
things that made this so? 

44. Why were they willing to make Valentine one of 
their number? Does this further throw light on the causes 
of outlawry at the time? 

46. What dramatic purpose does the Host serve? Why 
is it a particularly effective one here? 

46. What does the Host mean when he says, ^^He loved 
her out of all nick"? 

47. How is Sylvia affected by Proteus? 

48. Describe Julia's expression of feeling throughout 
scene iii. 

49. What are the striking dramatic points of this scene? 
What contrasts of character and action are brought out? 

60. Does Sylvia appear as substantial in her expression 
of feeling as Julia? Does her decision to seek Valentine 
with Sir Eglamour speak for her sincerity more than her 
words have done? What appears weak in her expression 
of her feeling otherwise than by this action? 
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OF VERONA Study Questions 

51. What is the important dramatic element of the 
scenes in which JuUa acts as page to Proteus to carry his 
messages to Sylvia? 

52. Where does Julia voice the essential impulse that has 
prompted the faithlessness of Proteus? What gives her 
so keen an intuition? 

ACT V 

53. Considering the manner in which his character was 
previously presented, does Sir Eglamour's failure to pro- 
tect Sylvia from the outlaws appear to be a blemish in the 
presentation of the situation? What does this help to 
exempUfy of the period of the Poet's manner when this 
play was written? 

64. Of what is Valentine's soUloquy in scene iv ex- 
pressive? 

55. Does Proteus receive his logical desert in finding 
Sylvia distressed that it is he who has saved her from the 
outlaws ? 

56. Explain Valentine's renunciation of Sylvia. 

57. Comment on Proteus's return to JuUa. 
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